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TIAA life insurance... 
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the best protection for your money 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association is a 
nonprofit insurance co a +4 founded by Carnegie 
organizations in 1918. Its primary function is to 
provide low-cost insurance and annuities for em- 
ployees of colleges, universities, and other nonprofit 
educational and research organizations. 


A $20,000 TIAA 10-Year-Term policy costs only 
$82.40 per year issued to a man aged 34.* This is 
just one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans 
available. 


TIAA insurance costs are low because no agents are 
employed, no commissions are paid, and there are 
few occupational hazards in academic employment. 


A compact reference booklet, the Life Insurance 
Guide, describes the different TIAA policies and is 


*$132.20 annual premium less $49.80 cash dividend paid at end of 
year. Future dividend amounts cannot be guaranteed, of course. 


available to help members of your staff plan ade- 
quate life insurance programs. In filling out the 
coupon to request mgd supply, remember that all 
employees are eligibl 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association U 
730 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please send me copies of the Life Insurance Guide. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL READING PROGRAMS 


Independent schools can offer a summer reading program as a community service: 


1. More than 150 independent schools, and colleges in 33 states have had Baldridge Reading 
Services conduct a Developmental Reading Program with their students. 


2. The CONANT REPORT states in “Recommendation 16: ... Developmental reading 
programs have strong appeal for able students who understand the need for reading skills in 
subsequent college and university work. Teachers with whom I talked said that the ability 
of students in developmental reading classes had improved markedly.” 


APPLICATION 
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The BRS program includes qualified reading counselors, specific application of better reading 
techniques to textbooks, and is available as an optional extra to the student at no cost to the 


sponsoring school. 


Better Readers Are Better Learners 
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KENNETH P. BALDRIDGE, 
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BEVERLY HILLS 


Roy G. Brown, Supervisor 
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THE SCIENCE LABORATORY (number three of a series) 


“IT know not what the world will 
think of my labours, but to 
myself it seems that I have been but 


as a child playing on the sea-shore; 
now finding some pebble rather more f 
polished, and now some 


¥ 
shell rather more agreeably variegated 4 
than another, while the ' 
immense ocean of truth extended 


itself unexplored before me.”’ 
Sir Isaac Newton 


A. B. STANLEY COMPANY INC. 230 ROUTE NINE, CHESTNUT HILL 67, MASSACHUSETTS 


We create laboratories that grow and change with Students, with teachers and with science. 
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A DIALOG FOR CRITICS 


Miss Porter: To conclude then, let me say I cannot 
really agree with Brooks’ interpretation. I think he 
is reading too much into the poem. To me, the 
poem is very much in the pastoral tradition. It is 
simply an exercise, and Herrick is not really very 
serious. He is working within the framework of a 
convention, and his primary intent is to amuse both 
himself and the reader. The poet invites Corinna 
and the reader to join him in Mayday revels, and 
he warns that time will pass us by if we don’t — 
how does Herrick put it — if we don’t go while “we 
are in our prime,” or something like that. No, I 
can’t really accept Brooks’ analysis, though it has 
some merit. 


Proressor: Thank you. Any comments? Mr. 
Andrews? Do you agree with Miss Porter? Do 
you think the poem should only be taken as a clever 
game? 


Mr. Anprews: Well, I’m afraid I’m always influenced 
by the last thing I’ve heard. 


Proressor: Oh. Yes? Mr. Baumer? 


Mr. Baumer: It seems to me this makes it too easy- 
If that’s all the poem has to say, why did Herrick 
bother? Don’t you think the poem has a message? 
It strikes me there’s no point to poetry unless it 
does. 


Port: A poem should be palpable and mute as a 
globed fruit.! 


Proressor: What’s your opinion, Mr. Henning? 
Mr. Anon: 


Mr. Henninc: I agree there is an underlying mean- 
ing here, but I don’t feel a poem is good only in 
proportion to its degree of difficulty. Even so, it’s 
just as pointless to escape the rigors of analysis as 
some of my students do by claiming we are reading 
too much into the poem. 


Proressor: What about Brooks? Do you think he 
makes too much of the dichotomy he sees between 
paganism and Christianity? 


1Archibald MacLeish, ‘‘Ars Poetica.” 


Mr. Buell is a member of the faculty of St. George’s School, 
Newport, Rhode Island. 
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By Tuomas C. 


Mr. Denny: You know, I think Brooks is the victim 
of his own critical apparatus. He adopts a critical 
stance and then won’t back down, and as a result, 
like so many of the new critics, he pins the wrong 
tail on a lot of donkeys, and this is true of much of 
modern criticism. It seems to me you could also say 
the failure of modern criticism is the failure of 
modern poetry —it has ceased to communicate 
because it has been refined away to an essence. 
Look at Empson, here on page thirty-five. Now 
what on earth does he mean by this first sentence? 
What does he mean? 


Proressor: We seem to be straying some distance 
from Brooks, but I do agree with you that Empson 
is at times the victim of his own dialectic. Do we 
read the critic to understand the work or the work 
to understand the critic? Aren’t you really com- 
plaining though that modern critics have failed to 
provide a system which will do all the work for the 
reader? 


Mr. Anon: ..... 


Mrs. Percy: I’d like to throw a bombshell in here. 
Actually, I think Brooks has come pretty close to 
the essential meaning of the poem, but I’d go one 
step further. Something Warren says about Pope 
fits in here. Pope assumes the mask of burlesque 
in his mock heroics and the results are vital. He 
chants the truth, even though he doesn’t appear to 
do so seriously. Now Herrick is working within 
the limits of a conventional form — the pastoral — 
just as Pope is using the epic form for his special 
purposes. Herrick doesn’t appear to be serious, 
but beneath the surface he is. Very much so. 
Look at this line in verse three: “‘as if here were 
those shades of love.” Notice the “as if.” Isn’t 
Herrick really saying that the pleasures he describes 
in the previous lines are unattainable on earth? The 
last verse intensifies and clearly states a theme which 
is only hinted at before. Herrick realizes that it is 
not a matter of pleasure being transitory. To him 
there is no such thing as earthly pleasure. There is 
the suggestion of the death wish here even in the 
midst of all the talk about fertility. ‘We shall die 
before we know our liberty” has a double meaning. 
What he means is we don’t know real /iderty until 
we die. 
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Mr. Anon:..... 


Proressor: Very interesting. It seems to throw out 
the carpe diem theory, doesn’t it? But do you think 
this can be substantiated in terms of the whole 
poem? 


Miss O’Neit: Well, 
Herrick a clergyman? 


I don’t know, but wasn’t 


Proressor: Yes, he was. 


Miss O’NerL: Well, I may be sticking my neck out, 
but couldn’t we say the poem tells about the 
spiritual struggle of a man of God? I mean here’s 
a clergyman who has spring fever so to speak. He’s 
shut up in the parsonage all day, and he see 
everyone else having a good time, and he wants to 
too. 


Mr. Anon: 


Mrs. Percy: Yes, and there’s proof of his spiritual 
conflict in what Brooks indicates. The poem is an 
attempt on Herrick’s part to resolve the contra- 
diction between pagan and Christian belief. 


Mr. Penrose: You mean actually Herrick doesn’t 
approve of the May games. He’s a Puritan. 


Proressor: Now hold on. First, Herrick was not a 
Puritan. If anything, he was in the Cavalier camp. 
To say he’s a Puritan in disguise... .. . 


Mr. Quenton: How much do we know about 


Herrick? 


Proressor: I know very little myself. In any case, 
for the time being let’s steer away from the biogra- 
phical approach and stick to the poem gua poem. 
Something you said a moment ago interested me, 
Miss O’Neil. I don’t feel you can say Herrick’s 
was a spiritual conflict in the sense that Herbert’s 
was in “The Pulley.” How does it go? “I struck 
the board and cried, ‘no more, I will abroad!” 

Herbert was also a clergyman, and certainly the 

case is clear for a “‘spiritual conflict” here. But 

can the case be made for Herrick’s poem in terms 
of the extensional and intensional meaning of the 
whole poem? Would anyone care to comment? 

Mr. Denny? 


Mr. Rocers: It’s all a question of semantics. How 
can you build a case for “spiritual conflict” on two 
words: “‘as if here were those cooler shades of 
love”? You’ve got the whole rest of the poem to 
consider, as you say. But I would like to come 
back to what Miss O’Neil said about the contra- 
diction between pagan and Christian belief. I 
can’t see it that way, and I don’t think that’s what 
Brooks means anyway. 


Miss O’Neit: I didn’t say he did. At least that’s 
not what I meant. 
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Mr. ANon: ..... 


Mr. Foc: You can say the same thing about Herrick. 
How do we know what he meant in his poem? He’s 
dead and maybe even he didn’t know what he 
meant when he was writing the poem, and what’s 
the point of arguing about it anyway? Howcan you 
say any interpretation is more valid than another? 
It’s all relative. 


Poet: Poems are imaginary gardens with real toads 
in them? 

Proressor: [If it’s true that the value of poetry is 
merely relative, there’s no reason for our even 
being here, is there? What do you think about 
this, Mrs. Long? 

Mrs. Lone: We’ve been sitting here for forty minutes 
and the poem hasn’t even been read out loud. I 
always read a poem aloud to my classes. It makes 
it real for them. I know when I first read this 
poem I was really moved, but now we’re picking it 
apart, and I think you lost something in the process, 
and it’s a good poem, but I couldn’t tell you why, 
except that it is. The poem isn’t like all this blah, 
blah, blah you read nowadays. Stein’s a rose is a 
rose is a rose.8 Only one person knows what she’s 
saying and that’s herself. The most beautiful 
thing is the most beautifully expressed, and you 
ruin it if you pick at it the way these critics do. 
I’m confused. 


Mr. Penrose: I think you’re right, except it isn’t 
enough for poetry to stimulate us emotionally. It 
also has to have something to say that’s important. 


Proressor: What you're saying is that poetry should 
both delight and instruct. But 509 is not a course 
in literary appreciation, it’s a course in literary 
criticism. Since it is, I’d like to make one defense 
of the critic’s approach in terms of your own attack, 
Mrs. Long. Don’t you think that there may be 
some pleasure involved in the close analysis of a 
poem? Call it intellectual pleasure if you will. It 
comes from working on a problem until you under- 
stand it, and the critic helps clear the path. He’s 
the poet’s interpreter so to speak. Put another 
way, the critic prepares the art for the audience 
and the audience for the art. The danger in 
criticism is that it tends to become too absolute. 
The critic sets up his system ahead of time and then 
rules out what won’t fit. 


Port: I will teach you my townspeople how to 
perform a funeral.‘ 
2Marianne Moore, “Poetry.” 


SGertrude Stein, Geography and Plays: Sacred hens 
‘William Carlos Williams, “Tract.” 
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Mr. Rocers: Couldn’t you say that literary criti- 
cism is really emotional reaction rationalized? I 
mean Brooks certainly wouldn’t trouble to write 
this or any other article unless he got some pleasure 
out of it—intellectual pleasure, as you say. I 
think it’s a form of intellectual laziness not to look 
beneath the surface of a poem. As Brooks puts it 
on page 332, ‘““The poem says what the poem says.” 
It’s there. He’s found this meaning in the poem, 
and he’s substantiated it in terms of what he calls, 
here on page 332, “the total experience of the poem.” 


Poet: One by one, objects are defined.5 


Miss O’Nett: I’d like to modify what I said earlier 
about the basic contradiction between pagan and 
Christian belief. I’ve been looking over the poem 
and what Mr. Brooks says about it. Perhaps it is 
not a case of Herrick’s personal spiritual conflict, 
though I still think that reading is possible. But 
the poem isn’t really subjective enough in tone for 
that reading, and Brooks builds a much stronger 
case for his view. He shows how the pagan/ 
Christian unbalance is not really an unbalance but 
a blending so that in the end the two are fused and 
there is a resolution. 


Mrs. Lone: Well, why doesn’t he tell us what the 
resolution is if he’s gone that far? 


Proressor: He does. But not in detail. Page 330 
at the bottom. 


Mrs. Lonc: But over here on the next page he says 
he can’t prove it. 


Mr. Rocers: That’s just the point. He says you 
can talk about the poem, but in the end you have 
to come back to the poem itself. The poem says 
what the poem says, and you only distort it by 
trying to fit a tag on it. 


Poet: A rose is a rose is a rose is a rose.§ 


Mr. Foc: [I still say it’s all relative. The poem is an 
object which has an organic existence of its own, 
above and beyond what we may say about it. 


Poet: A poem should not mean but be.? 


Proressor: You mean the idea is just to sit here in 
silence for two hours contemplating our novels,8 or, 
if you will, the poem? What about it, Mr. Anon? 

Mr. Anon: I’ve just been thinking that what Brooks 
is really talking about is not so much “Corrinna’s 
going a-Maying” as he is an approach to all poetry, 

5William Carlos Williams, “‘By the road to the contagious 
hospital.” 

6Gertrude Stein, op cit. 

TArchibald MacLeish, “Ars Poetica.” 

8A typographical error but let it stand. 
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including modern poetry. He seems to be more 
concerned with poetry in terms of craft than with 
poetry in terms of communication. His is a formal- 
istic approach and, within limits, it’s a sound one. 
The thing that interests me beyond this, though, is 
why poetry is written to begin with. Why not say 
it in prose? That’s the question which inevitably 
comes up in my classes every year. And we decide 
it’s because poetry doesn’t say everything that it’s 
valuable. Life is complicated and confusing. The 
poet — the maker — refines essences from life and 
compresses them into the highly complicated form 
which is the poem itself, the object. The reader, 
searching beneath the skin of the poem, finds 
meanings that yield new insight. But some poetry 
has a tremendous surface tension which resists the 
probing of the instruments of investigation. Still, 
the yield is in direct proportion to the thoroughness 
of the search. The poet can put it better than I can. 


Poet: A poem is a momentary stay against con- 
fusion.® 


Robert Frost. 
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Cleanth Brooks, “What Does Poetry Communicate?,” 
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1961 JUNIOR AND SENIOR BOOKLISTS READY 

Sample copies of the new Booklists of current publica- 
tions in many fields have been mailed to all member 
schools and orders are being filled. Please see that these 
Lists are brought to the attention of the various depart- 
ments of your school (English, Social Studies, Science, 
Art, Religion, Library). 

The Lists are expressly designed to be used by the 
boys and girls in independent schools. Brief critical 
reviews describe each book. Use the Lists with your own 
summer reading lists. Make sure that your librarian has 
a copy of each for reference. 

The Senior List, which includes the books that re- 
ceived the ISEB’s annual awards, as “‘the ten best adult 
books of 1960 for the pre-college reader,” is meant for 
grades 9-12. The Junior List is meant for grades 1-9. 


Price to members: 40c per copy postpaid. 
Price to non-members: 50c per copy postpaid. 
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COMMUNICATING POETRY 


HEN I was a boy in England, one of the classic 

\ \) humorous books was Three Men in a Boat, 

the story of three young men who take a 

vacation in a double-sculling skiff on the river Thames. 

Early in the book, one of the characters goes into a 

long rhapsody over the simple joys of camping out 
under the stars. 


Now let me quote: 


Harris said: “How about when it rained?” 
You can never rouse Harris. There is no 
poetry about Harris — no wild yearning for the 
unattainable. Harris never “weeps, he knows 
not why.” If Harris’s eyes fill with tears, you 
can bet it is because Harris has been eating 
raw onions, or has put too much Worcester 
over his chop. 


I believe there are many young people today who 
would sympathize with Harris; who would, indeed, 
rather pride themselves on being “practical” in an 
age of automation. What “use,” they ask, is poetry 
to us? What will it do to help us earn a living? 
Poetry is “mushy,” and most poets are “‘sissies.” 


If our children feel like that, it is probably because 
poetry has been rather lamely presented to them in the 
elementary grades. They have had to learn set poems 
that bored them, instead of choosing those that 
appeal to them. Too many teachers administer 
poetry in doses, like necessary but unpalatable 
medicine. They suppose that the amount of culture 
absorbed will bear a direct relation to the quantity 
of material offered: so many poems learned by rote; 
so many books laboriously read; the biographies of 
so many authors sketched in for study. To them it is 
better to have read and loathed than never to have 
read at all. The result is mental indigestion on a 
grand scale, a lasting prejudice against good books, 
and a distaste for poetry as such. This is riding 
Pegasus on a curb rein; he will never spread his wings 
under such treatment. He loves a happy rider, and 


Mr. Fry, master at St. Bernard’s School, New York City, and 
former chairman and current member of the ISEB’s English 
Committee, presented this paper at the Annual Conference a@ year 
ago, in a meeting on intermediate English, of which he was chairman. 
We publish it by popular request. 
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By Humpnrey L. G. Fry 


for such he will soar into the empyrean. But only 
the free are happy. 


Above all else, the teacher must be an inspiration 
to his pupils. Unless he is wholeheartedly in love 
with poetry, he can no more strike a spark than a 
minister who is a luke-warm Christian can move his 
flock to the paths of righteousness. He must know 
his subject, not with the dry exactitude of the textual 
critic, but with the rich abundance of the lover whose 
heart, like Antony’s, 

That in the scuffles of great fights hath burst 

The buckles on his breast 
is overflowing with a prodigal desire to share his 
treasures with the rest of the world. This is no 
extravagant flight of fancy. Children’s imaginations 
will catch fire, but it takes a spark to light the flame. 
Yet, because it is assumed that no special knowledge 
of, or even interest in, the subject is required for. the 
teaching of literature, the flame is seldom kindled. 
The lover of poetry is all too rare, and the lover of 
poetry who also has the gift of communicating his 
love —in other words, the inspired teacher, — is 
rarer still. Music and painting are taught by experts 
and devotees of their arts; poetry is too often handled 
by a teacher of English whose sole claim to rank as a 
specialist lies in his skill—or skills, as he would 
probably call it — at grammar, spelling, and punctu- 
ation. 


remember as a boy suffering from one of those 
I soulless teachers who made us recite Gray’s 
Elegy, or The Ancient Mariner, “round the class.” 
We were lined up along the wall, and lost our place 
in the line to anybody who could correct our mistakes. 
The only relief from the boredom of it all came one 
day when two boys dropped all the way from the top 
of the line to the bottom. But at last they came upon 
a couplet they actually remembered: 
With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 
They dropped down one by one. 
As for the Elegy, when the last stanza had been 
drearily recited, the teacher was at pains to point 
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out that the concluding line contained a noun in 
apposition to an adverb. This glaring breach of all 
grammatical rules he attributed to poetic license, 
leaving us with the impression that poets are careless 
antinomians for whom allowances must be made. 
By way of illustration he dictated a few definitions — 
aposiopesis, anacoluthon, hendiadys, oxymoron, and 
the like — and in extenuation he drew attention to 
the rules governing the various metres. This naturally 
led to an exciting discussion of trochaic tetrameters, 
iambic trimiters acatalectic, hendecasyllabics, and so 
on. No-one paid any heed to the eerie sounds that 
accompanied this performance: they were merely 
Gray and Coleridge turning in their graves. 


A good teacher, on the other hand, knows how to 
read a poem himself. More often than not he knows 
the poem by heart, for, like an actor, he realizes that 
he cannot extract the full meaning and flavor from 
the words until he has ceased to be conscious of 
speaking them. Like an actor, too, he recalls Hamlet’s 
advice to the Players, not “to tear a passion to 
tatters” and to “be not too tame neither, but let 
your own discretion be your tutor.” He also re- 
members Walt Whitman’s saying: “To have great 
poets there must be great audiences, too,” and he 
may achieve that, even in the elementary grades. 


Reciting poems to a class, preferably without the 
book, is the best way of all to communicate poetry. 
The reason is simple. As Hilaire Belloc wrote in 
commenting on Milton’s sonnet, On the Late Massacre 
in Piedmont, 


The splendour of this piece of verse lies (if you will 
forgive my saying it) in its sound, and it is folly indeed 
to belittle sound in verse, as though it were a secondary 
thing. It is primary. It is by the sound of verse that 
you know it. Good verse is a music, shrill or deep, calm 
or ecstatic — but it is a music always if it is to be poetry, 
and when the music fails the poetry fails with it... . 

This sonnet is the rolling of an organ, sustained, 
modulated, appealing, overawing from the first line to 
the last... . 

My mind returns unceasingly to those recurrent 
deep omegas at the end of line after line, rolling like a 
deep surge on a beach; recurrent yet not monotonous, 
unique in our language. How could he bring in that 
long ‘‘O” of “‘bones,” “‘cold,” “‘old,” “‘rolled,”’ “‘sow,” 
“grow,” “‘woe,” line after line, loud at the end of each, 
and yet conceal his effect? No-one knows how these 
things are done — least of all the man who does them. 
But when they are done they take rooz for ever. 


HE art of inspiring children with a love of 
poetry is the art of driving in the thin end of 
the wedge, and this can best be done by giving 

them the sound of it. Just before Christmas an eighth 
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grader asked me if he might learn The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin during the vacation. He had been inspired 
to do so by a recitation of that poem by a gifted 
classmate when they were both in the sixth grade. 
The classmate, in his turn, had been inspired by a 
tape recording which I had made. Several years ago, 
we recited The Ancient Mariner in the eighth grade, 
each boy in the class being allotted several stanzas. 
One boy was so taken with the poem that he memo- 
rized the whole of it. Last year’s eighth grade 
listened for nearly two hours to Gielgud’s Ages of 
Man without stirring once. I mention these experi- 
ences to show how readily boys will respond to poetry 
sympathetically presented. Sometimes I remind 
them that three of England’s modern soldiers and 
statesmen: Allenby, the victor of Palestine in World 
War I; Wavell, the desert fighter of World War II; 
and Winston Churchill, the greatest of them all, 
found time in their busy, practical lives to commit 
literally thousands of lines to memory and were not 
ashamed to recite them with enormous gusto to 
anyone who was willing to listen. 


The teacher of English literature should have a 
clear idea of his aims. What does he want the class 
to know at the end of the course? A record of historic 
figures, movements, trends? A dozen hackneyed 
poems already half-forgotten? A list of metric rules 
and technical terms? A table of the illustrious dead, 
arranged in a sort of descending order of magnitude? 
(I remember as a boy having to write an essay on 
“The Characteristics of Pope’s Genius and his Place 
in English Literature,” and puzzling whether to place 
him eighth or ninth in a list that started with Shake- 
speare, Milton, Wordsworth, and so on.) The true 
answer, of course, is that what the class is to know at 
the end of the course is of small importance; what they 
are to enjoy and love is all that really matters. That 
they should be stirred with a dawning wonder at 
realms of gold undreamed of, with something of the 
feeling that Keats immortalized “On First Looking 
into Chapman’s Homer”’—this should be the 
teacher’s aim. And though there will be some for 
whom the enchanted lands hold little magic, those 
who do find enchantment will in time discover all the 
facts he can teach them and will stock their minds 
with a treasury of words without even being conscious 
of having memorized them. If he can teach them to 
mount, Pegasus will do the rest. In the earlier grades 
especially, it is the magic of words and phrases that 
will enslave willing victims. Let them revel in 
extravagant language and fantastical conceits, as the 
young Shakespeare reveled. Logan Pearsall Smith, 
in All Trivia, defends this attitude to phrases for 
their own sake: 
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Is there, after all, any solace and consolation of 
Language? When I am disconcerted by the unpleasing 
aspects of existence, when to me, as to Hamlet, this 
earth seems a sterile promontory, it is not in Meta- 
physics nor in Religion that I seek for reassurance, but 
in fine phrases. The thought of gazing on Life’s 
Evening Star makes of ugly old age a pleasing prospect; 
if I call Death mighty and unpersuaded, it has no 
terrors for me; I am perfectly content to be cut down 
like a flower, to flee as a shadow, to be swallowed like a 
snowflake on the sea. These similes soothe and effec- 
tually console me. I am sad only at the thought that 
Words must perish like all things mortal; that the most 
perfect Metaphors must be forgotten when the human 
race is dust. 


I myself have carried these consoling phrases with me 
through life. When I first read Ariel’s song in The 


Tempest, I experienced a great desire, which time has 
not wholly extinguished, to be buried at sea, in order 
to suffer a sea change into something rich and strange. 
It may well be that the soulless denizens of the ocean 
would make short work of this pleasing illusion, but 
the feeling persists beyond the reach of argument. 
In like manner I am almost willing to forgo immortal 
longings if I can feel that we are such stuff as dreams 
are made on, and our little life is rounded with a sleep. 
At all events, I am persuaded that this faculty of being 
in love with words and phrases, of allowing them to 
play through the senses as the wind plays through an 
Aeolian harp, is the surest key to the love of poetry 
itself. That love is paramount: it is the foundation on 
which all knowledge must be built. And for the 
teacher it is the thin end of the wedge. 


Norrie, ““Word-Blindness in Denmark.” 


Norrie’s death: 


gifted but humble teacher. 


MISS EDITH NORRIE DIES 


In the April 1959 issue of Toe INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN we published an 
article by Charles Drake entitled ‘Edith Norrie of Denmark: Unconquerable Soul,” 
and a letter written by Miss Norrie to Dr. John W. Tietz, retired New York Uni- 
versity professor, with whom she carried on a friendly correspondence for a number 
of years. A year later, in the April 1960 issue, we published an article by Miss 


Early in January the following letter from Dr. Tietz brought us news of Miss 


I have just been saddened by a letter from Major Gordon Norrie 
advising me of the death of his sister, Edith. After a long illness she under- 
went major surgery for cancer in July, from which she seemed to recover, but 
after a short time was forced to return to the hospital, where she passed 
away on December 8 (at the age of 71 years and 8 months). 

To me she was one of the little known and unsung heroines in the field 
of special education. Handicapped herself by the rarely diagnosed “‘word- 
blindness,’”’ she overcame her own handicap, and then taught others, 
similarly affected, to overcome theirs. 
pleasure of seeing copies of her book Ordblinde Undervisning, a unique 
contribution to her field of life’s work, published three weeks before her 
passing. As seenin her correspondence with me, Miss Norrie was an 
extremely sensitive and humanitarian person. In addition to the physical 
pain and discomfort of her last years, I have learned from other sources, she 
suffered great emotional pain, for when the State took over the Institute in 
which she had perfected her method, she had to resign as Director by 
bureaucratic fiat, because she did not hold teaching credentials. Burns has 
well spoken of “‘man’s inhumanity to man.” 


Major Norrie expresses touchingly his and his sister’s appreciation 
to us for our continuing understanding and encouragement. So passes a 


Her appreciative correspondent, 


She had, however, the rewarding 


Joun W. Tietz 
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“‘Reading is the sine qua non of the gifted child’s intellectual development . . .” 


SETTING A READING CLIMATE 


FOR THE GIFTED 


By Littian BaTcHELoR 


Supervisor of Secondary School Libraries, Philadelphia Public Schools 


tT the same time that education for the gifted 
A is being debated, our entire American edu- 
cational system is under fire. We are all 
aware of the many criticisms leveled at schools by 
Rickover, by Conant, and others who label the 
curriculum inadequate or expensive of teacher and 
student effort. Rickover and Conant, for instance, 
agree in one respect — that our talented students are 
underestimated and underworked. They advocate 
more assiduous study, more content coverage mere 
speedily, and more specialized methods and materials 
for the gifted. 


Another critic, the noted anthropologist Margaret 
Mead, does not direct her remarks specifically to the 
gifted, but rather to our whole concept of education. 
Her approach is an iconoclastic one since she is con- 
vinced drastic steps are required to make the radical 
changes she proposes. She points out that vertical 
transmission of knowledge from adult to child, and 
from past to present, is no longer sufficient. We are 
moving, she says, toward a whole new dimension of 
learning, of /ateral transmission, wherein knowledge is 
passed on immediately regarding new discoveries, 
inventions, creations, or manufactures. Education 


This article is extracted from talks the author gave at a special 
institute on work with the gifted which she conducted at Immaculate 
Heart College in the summer of 1960. The complete proceedings of 
the institute are available at a price of $3 from the School of Library 
Science, Immaculate Heart College, 2070 East Live Oak Drive, Los 
Angeles 28. Reprinted, with permission, from “Funior Libraries,” 
January 1961 issue. 
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must assume the new function of “rapid and self- 
conscious adaptation to a changing world,” she states 
(writing in the NEA Fournal, Oct. 1959). A premium 
is put on the speed and ease with which ideas are 
communicated, a fact which must influence the choice 
of educational materials and methods. 


The rate at which knowledge is increasing is truly 
phenomenal. Adults are often unable to comprehend 
its full import but must condition themselves to 
accept it. Our gifted, however, are capable of coping 
with this explosion of knowledge and communication 
— if they are educated with this concept in mind. As 
Dr. Mead says, only a short interval may elapse 
“before something which was taken for granted must 
be unlearned or transformed to fit new knowledge or 
practice.” 


Under conditions like these no student can expect 
to complete his education at a given time, least of all 
the superior ones. Learning must be seen as a con- 
tinuous, never-ending process — and the learner has 
to be zealous in its pursuit. 


Dr. Mead is not the only one who recommends 
drastic reorganization, although she might move more 
vigorously to put such recommendations into effect. 
Educators concur in principle at least that modern 
education must be a more flexible and open-ended 
process, for how is it possible to foresee what will 
happen even in the near future? What we are saying, 
over and over again, is that students must acquire 
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certain basic skills, then be trained and guided in 
efficient methods of learning so that they can continue 
with se/f-education, as independently as possible. 
School and society must somehow inculcate a respect 
and a desire for knowledge. Both must be pledged to 
this goal just as a scientist is dedicated to the pursuit 
of truth wherever he finds it. 


I recall a recent talk by Stephen Corey, in which he 
expressed the idea another way. “We must,” he said, 
“devise a new test of intelligence — one which will 
measure willingness and ability to meet and adapt to 


change.” And he indicated that such a test should be - 


applied to teachers, too — with which I’d agree — and 
to librarians! 


HETHER we have such a test or not, it is 
plain that our educational theories and 
practices need overhauling to keep pace with 


the times. But what, you will ask, do these stirrings 
in education mean for gifted children? 


Simply this: they must learn more, faster, and 
better, because there is so much to absorb, and so 
little time to do it. They must acquire more efficient 
methods of studying and learning, of selecting and 
digesting significant information. They must be 
trained in critical thinking, in interpreting and 
weighing facts, in making generalizations and draw- 
ing conclusions, and just as importantly, in seeing 
relationships. Stuart Chase, in his Some Things 
Worth Knowing (Harper, $3.95), says there is a need 
to “see relationships between different fields of 
knowledge; the interdisciplinary approach takes on a 
new urgency in this atomic age.” The gifted can not 
neglect the humanities or science, for both are essential 
to creative leadership. They should see that ideas are 
power but that ideas must be kept in motion to be 
fully exploited. 


The importance of self-education and of independent 
study are cited by many educators. In Images of the 
Future, by J. Lloyd Trump, for instance, we find the 
recommendation that the “talented should spend 40 
per cent of their time in study activities with emphasis 
on creativity, depth, and development of independent 
learning abilities and habits.” 


THE ROLE OF READING 


The role of reading becomes plainer as we continue 
for, obviously, there is no other single tool of learning 
that is as effective, flexible, or accessible as the printed 
word, which is not to deprecate at all the value of 
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direct, personal experience or of other media like the 
film, TV, or radio. Printed materials are available on 
every subject under the sun and periodicals bring 


‘information up to date. Books can be utilized as 


personal convenience dictates, can be studied and 
referred to as frequently as desired, and can be re- 
produced widely at very small cost (as in the case of 
the paperbacks). As a means of independent study, 
reading is certainly unrivalled, so wide is the choice 
and availability of suitable materials. 


No, there is no doubt that reading is important at 
every stage of learning, from childhood up, and at 
every level of expertness. Reading is the sine gua non 
of the gifted child’s intellectual development, even 
though he has many other rich experiences as well. 
No other media can possibly offer the same wide 
variety and coverage; his reading must be both 
extensive and intensive. 


If reading is to be the powerful instrument of in- 
dividualizing instruction that we want it to be, it 
must be a satisfying experience, one which gifted 
students anticipate and enjoy while they work at it, 
too. It must be more than an idle pastime. Students 
should turn to reading for recreation and escape, true, 
but should also put their superior mental abilities to 
work on it. In every case we must emphasize what 
happens in the mind of the reader, how he assimilates 
and applies what he learns and how critical his 
reactions are. We do not want him to blot up ideas, 
but to weigh and evaluate them. This skill goes 
beyond the mere recognition of words; it is a unique 
and creative experience, requiring ability and training. 


Reading does more than inform; it also exerts a 
strong emotional influence as well and affects attitudes 
and understandings tremendously, although it is 
difficult to measure the exact degree. This emotional 
impact can not be overlooked, for building the right 
attitudes is important for future leaders. No child 
no matter how bright or fortunate, can possibly have 
first hand contacts with all the peoples of the world, 
but he can learn about them vicariously through 
reading. This is a substitute, but it need not be a poor 
or ineffective one if proper guidance is given and if the 
reader learns to think for himself. 


Robert Frost once wrote that “‘the whole reason for 
going to school is to get the impression fixed for life 
that there is a book side to everything.” We agree 
with Frost for we have seen the fascinating and illumi- 
nating exchange which occurs when writer and reader 
meet via the printed word. 


We can expect gifted children to excel in reading — 
and with some exceptions, they do. They learn to 
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read early, do it well, like it, often lose themselves 
completely in it, and read more than average children. 


But quantity of reading is not the most significant 
factor. It is quality and most of all the effect on the 
reader. The gifted need guidance in learning that the 
quality of interpretation is far more important than 
the quantity of material read. 


Reading is a uniquely personal experience to which 
book and reader contribute. The reader must do a 
great deal for himself by bringing his own background 
and intelligence to bear on what he reads. The result 
is never passive, except when trash is involved. The 
process should be a dynamic and catalytic one; if it is 
not, the reader loses — often irrevocably. 


We have long recognized many types of reading for 
many purposes — for pleasure, information, under- 
standing, guidance, and inspiration. Materials vary 
for each type of reading, but in every case one thing 
must occur — an intelligent and personal response to 
what the author has to say. This is the result we 
must demand at every step of the way. Thus far we 
have not conveyed this concept of reading to our 
young readers — at least, not adequately. 


You may be interested to know what bright 
children think of reading. Recently a group, ques- 
tioned on this point, stated that they wanted: (1) 
books, time, and a place to read, (2) opportunity to 
share with others what they learned, (3) guidance, but 
not censorship, (4) help in speed, comprehension, and 
adapting to different types of reading, (5) stimulation 
from reading that holds their interest, rather than the 
boredom of re-reading material they understood the 
first time, (6) reading for information as well as sheer 
pleasure. 


These are interesting answers which you will agree 
also imply a justifiable criticism of the way teachers 
treat the reading of highly intelligent students. 


THE ART AND SCIENCE 
OF READING GUIDANCE 


O give effective reading guidance is not a simple 
thing. There is both an art anda science to it. 

We employ all the data available on reading 

skills and interests as scientifically as possible, then 
must go beyond this data to enter wide, uncharted 
areas where we must play it by ear, relying on our 
sensitivity to the reader, and on our instinct as to the 
right book, time, and place. There are no set patterns 
or formulas, and no one can tell accurately what the 
correct steps are, which is why I have called reading 
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guidance an art. Just as one artist works in his own 
characteristic style, so does each librarian or teacher 
guide in his own special way. It is a highly individu- 
alized matter — this reading guidance, and we can 
never lose sight of the fact. We can study and observe 
others at work, but may find that their methods do not 
succeed for us. We guide as a solo performance, 
according to our own personality and tastes. Never- 
theless, there are two prerequisites for anyone who 
attempts to “guide”; namely, genuine enthusiasm for 
reading, and good rapport with the would-be-reader. 


We are assuming no one will attempt io guide 
without a thorough knowledge of books and of the 
children with whom he works. 


Accepting our goal as freedom to choose reading, 
with guidance, we work along such lines as: (1) helping 
the gifted to learn to choose suitable materials for 
themselves by using many selection aids such as lists, 
reviews, and library catalogs; (2) assisting and en- 
couraging them to achieve variety and balance in 
their reading; (3) providing for extensive and intensive 
reading, while recognizing that the two will sometimes 
conflict; and (4) striving ceaselessly to develop per- 
ceptive responses, intellectually and emotionally, to 
whatever is read, to stress critical thinking and 
changed behavior as the most desirable outcomes in 
reading. 


READING IS NOT 
A VIRTUE IN ITSELF 


1FTED children should come to realize that 
ts reading is not a virtue in itself, that it is only 
as good as the use to which they put it. They 
must understand that reading is indispensable to 
progress in all fields of knowledgz, that it is a tool as 
well as a pleasure. And they should not be ashamed 
to utilize this tool even if their peers disapprove or 
ridicule it. 


To provoke and compel thoughtful personal re- 
sponses to reading is of greater consequence than 
selection of a specific title, for, unless the reader sees 
and feels, unless something happens to him as the 
result of reading, what is the purpose of reading at 
all? Merely a waste of time and energy, and one 
might just as well play ball or exercise in some way 
that will at least benefit one physically! If I seem 
obsessed with this idea, it is because I have been 
appalled at the lack of honest personal response to 
reading. Teachers and librarians mean well, we are 
sure, but all too often stress content, or merely list 
“books read,” or extract synopses, or description of 
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characters — with small regard for thoughtful, critical 
comment. 


REVAMP THE BOOK REPORT 


His kind of treatment of reading must change. 
The “required book report” must be re- 


vamped. It stultifies and destroys the very 
thing we hope to nurture! 


New approaches are being made. For instance, 
McSwain (in Chicago Annual Conference on Reading 
1951) tells us that children show great progress in 
critical thinking when they read with questions like 
these in mind: (1) Why am I reading this? (2) Who 
wrote this book, and why did he write it? (3) Do I 
understand what the author is trying to say? (4) Do 
I think about what I have read before accepting it? 
(5) Should I check its accuracy by reading other 
sources? (DoI read other sources?) (6) Am I aware 
of the parts omitted by the author when he wrote the 
book? (7) Am I accurate when talking with other 
persons about what I read? 


In one instance a fourth grade teacher who was 
reading Paul Bunyan stories with her group asked 
why the story was manifestly impossible. The 
responses were interesting, penetrating and original. 
Critical judgment was being called for— and the 
children liked it. 


Another teacher tried to develop the ability to make 
inferences by using what she calls the detective ap- 
proach. A story is read up to a certain point. Then 
the books are closed and the children discuss probable 
endings. The story is then completed, and the 
author’s conclusion seen. The class learns who made 
the best guesses, what the reasons were behind them, 
and why some were off the track entirely. There is no 
doubt this simple but different device aroused interest 
in reading as a creative process — and provided an 
adventuresome experience for young readers. 


The art of reading must be intimately related to 
the art of thinking — of thinking well, clearly, fully, 
critically. Reading in this manner is the mark of the 
mature reader. 


The stress put on recreational reading may cause 
some children to look upon reading as being only for 
pleasure and enjoyment. We do not mean to detract 
from reading as a recreation, for every child should 
enjoy this pleasure and satisfaction. But on the 
other hand, children, especially the bright ones, 
should not shy away from serious reading because it 
entails hard work. A recent poll of American readers 
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showed that not more than ten per cent of adults 
voluntarily sought challenging, serious material. We 
cannot let the reading of our gifted children deteriorate 
this way. They need mental effort which stretches 
minds and imaginations, even though it seems dis- 
tasteful at times. “Hard” reading can produce 
healthy mental fatigue, which is beneficial, and 
strongly to be recommended for those who have the 
intellectual capacity for it. 


E have concentrated thus far on critical 
W reading, but reading for the purpose of 
modifying attitudes and changing behavior 
is also important. There is reason to believe that 
such changes can be brought about even though we 
have not yet found a method to measure their exact 
influences. We assume that the reader identifies 
himself with the characters, and so becomes more 
sympathetic and understanding. If the experience is 
a deep, meaningful, and frequent one, attitudes are 
gradually affected. But it is also possible for the 
reader to get a different meaning from what the author 
intended, or his reaction may be immature. Or he 
may see nothing at all in what the author has to say. 
The whole area of the reader’s response calls for 
research. Now we are making “educated guesses” 
about the extent to which attitudes and behavior 
can actually be transformed. 


There are many tricks of the trade, some of which 
are highly successful in providing motivation and 
stimulation in reading. No matter what device we 
use, our aim should be to give free rein to the gifted 
child’s compulsion to read, to encourage the habit of 
reading for intellectual delight, and to urge him to 
read for the values he can derive for himself. We 
should capitalize at every point on his current inter- 
ests, which we know to be many and varied in the 
gifted, to spur him to further study development. We 
must expect (and permit) the gifted to think and 
react and criticize, which means we must accept their 
honest comments even though they differ from ours. 
The authoritarian approach must be avoided at all 
costs with these young people lest we stifle creativity 
and discourage the habit of independent thinking. 
Our attitude in the home or classroom must be per- 
missive and understanding if the reading guidance we 
strive to provide is to amount to anything. 


Reading guidance is accomplished not so much by 
spectacular devices as by integrating reading at every 
possible point with school and everyday life. 


It has been said that a wise adult waits until a 
child is ready to be introduced to a book. But this 
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does not mean that guidance has to be entirely 
opportunistic; a clever guide helps a child to get ready 
and contrives to present multiple opportunities for 
developing readiness. 


GUIDANCE IS A LONG-TERM PROJECT 


o achieve any degree of success, guidance must 
be looked upon as a long-term, cooperatively 
planned program which begins in pre-school 

days and continues throughout life. The parent’s 
role is a vital one, so is the teacher’s and librarian’s. 
When the skills and resources of key people are 
directed toward improving reading, an outstanding 
program will result. 


Reading is essentially a solitary occupation, pe- 
culiarly adapted to meet the unique personal needs 
of an individual. Paradoxically, it is also a remark- 
ably effective means of communication between 
readers. The dynamics of a group discussion (even 
a two-way one) generate new insights and ideas and 
enable readers to become better acquainted. As we 
learn to share reflections on reading more and more, 
we become more articulate in expressing our personal 
reactions. We grasp the fact, too, that the combined 
power of minds mutually exploring is practically un- 
limited. This is the big dividend of the “Great 
Books” discussions, and students who learn to share 
reading can profit in the same way. Sharing may take 
the form of reading aloud one incident, or a de- 
scription, or merely a phrase that is striking, pun- 
gent, or memorable. 


The need for specific training in the use of books 
and libraries must be emphasized. We cannot take 
it for granted that the gifted have the requisite skills 
to use such tools. Their knowledge is often too 
superficial. We must provide organized instruction 
first and then provide opportunities for directed re- 
search. 


Certain points should be considered in setting up a 
good reading guidance program, such as: 


(1) Keep immediately accessible an attractive and 
well balanced collection that is suited in content, 
form, and readability to the gifted student. 


(2) Help each individual to find reading content 
that he cannot resist. By starting with current 
interest and taste, try gradually to bring him to 
higher achievement and more discriminating taste. 
We know now that Johnny wi// read what he wants to 
read. It is our duty to start him off with the material 
that interests him. 
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(3) Encourage interpretation of what is read 
through dramatics, or symbolism. Do not stress the 
written response exclusively. Use all possible media 
of communication. Whenever feasible, relate what is 
read to other learning experiences, such as trips, or 
TV and radio programs, magazine articles, etc. Use 
each to complement the other. 


(4) Share the delight of words by reading aloud to 
children and young people. Help them to enjoy oral . 
reading and to develop skill in it. 


(5) Consult the school’s cumulative reading records, 
and insist that students keep informal records for 
themselves of their independent reading. Such records 
serve as an excellent means of self-evaluation of 
variety and depth of reading. 


(6) Encourage students to build personal libraries. 
Paperbacks offer a wealth of good, inexpensive ma- 
terials with which to begin. 


(7) Provide the opportunity, time, and place for 
independent reading sometime during the school day. 
An informal reading corner in the library can be 
especially attractive — and much appreciated. 


(8) Set up committees, seminars, or honor groups 
to work together to identify a problem and study it 
intensively with guidance, as needed, from teachers 
and librarians. 


(9) Utilize extra-classroom resources — individuals, 
organizations, instructions—to supplement the 
school’s facilities. (Again we say the self-contained 
classroom is an anachronism and a contradiction, for 
no single room can possibly include the variety of 
materials required for gifted students.) 


(10) Draw on exhibits in book stores, National 
Library Week or Book Week celebrations, book fairs, 
etc., to make children aware of the resources of 
attractive and stimulating reading materials. 


(11) Develop reading lists on subjects which 
concern students, including dating, personality pro- 
blems, etc. Make these lists widely available to 
students and adults to be used as they please. 


NEW LOOK IN BOOK REPORTS 
N* a few comments on the new look in book 


reports. The time honored custom of ex- 

tracting one written book report per one book 
read with almost mathematical precision is an iniqui- 
tous one. I am convinced this practice kills the very 
thing we are trying to cultivate — a love of reading 
and a habit of reading voluntarily throughout life. 
We should use only those evaluation procedures that 
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aid the child to assess his reading accomplishments 
concretely, and the conventional book report is 
certainly not an adequate instrument. Illustrated 
notebooks should give way to illuminating talks that 
display originality and initiative. In most cases, 
discussion is preferable. We need more novel and un- 
orthodox “book reports,” not reportorial ones. In 
the case of nonfiction, where young readers know so 
much about a field, résumés might be accepted. 
However, a discussion of cause and effect or impli- 
cations for everyday life, or speculations on future 
steps in the field, or a debate on the author’s point of 
view — any of these would be of greater value to the 
student than the stereotyped, non-commital “report.” 


A teacher who really wants to do a good job of 
reading guidance must prepare and solicit searching 
questions about the material read, and the questions 
should go beyond a mere synopsis or trivial comment. 
A teacher must be daring and ingenious in order to 
open up ways for students to think aloud about their 
reading, and also feel free to develop their thoughts 
orally without fear of ridicule or criticism. Small 


discussion groups are ideal for this purpose. In some 
instances where a child is an expert on a subject, the 
discussion may resolve into a face-to-face exchange 
with an adult expert. 

All educational change is, in reality, a form of 
social change, and, as such, can only be brought about 
by modifications in the behavior of people, and in 
their institutions. Since they involve the beliefs and 
mores of a group, such mutations proceed slowly. 


But each one of us has the power to do something 
on a small scale, even though the change seems in- 
finitesimal. Each of us can be an innovator. What it 
takes is courage, conviction, willingness to do an extra 
bit of work, and patience to move slowly and ex- 
perimentally. Action research has opened up exciting 
possibilities for those of us who like to experiment on 
the job. Anyone can initiate change and improve- 
ment. Indeed it is the only way in which we can 
establish a good program directed toward achieving 
balance, depth, and maturity in reading. This is the 
kind of program commensurate with the gifted 
students’ talents. 


The Orme School in Mayer, Arizona. 


American Youth.” 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE AT GRAND CANYON 


A regional conference open to independent schools all over the country will be 
held at the Grand Canyon next October 19, 20, 21, and 22, co-sponsored by the 
Arizona Association of Independent Schools, the Council for Religionin Independent 
Schools, the Independent Schools Education Board, and the National Council of 
Independent Schools. A rough draft of the program, which will be revised this 
spring to include more section meetings for teachers and administrators, was dis- 
tributed to member and non-member schools in late January. A more detailed 
program will be mailed to schools this spring. 


Chairman of the Conference Committee is Charles H. Orme, Jr., Headmaster of 
The conference will be concerned with ‘“‘The Revitalization of Character in 


The Conference Committee and the sponsoring organizations hope for a large 
attendance, especially from independent schools west of the Mississippi. Eastern 
schools that may be planning to send representatives west to visit alumni should 
consider the possibility of timing the trips to coincide with the conference. 
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FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY IN THE 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 


independent schools have become aware of 

the financial woes that for so long have 
worried boards of trustees, headmasters, and bursars. 
In an effort to achieve the financial goals required by 
continued progress in the private educational sector, 
most schools have participated in the general increase 
in charges for board and tuition and have turned 
ever more frequently to the fund drive as a means of 
bridging the gap between income and expenditures. 
But spiraling operating costs and, particularly, the 
higher standards of teacher salaries have not per- 
mitted many schools to achieve a stable financial 
equilibrium. 


M ANY people concerned with the welfare of our 


On the income side it appears that most independent 
schools have mobilized every resource available, and 
many have succeeded in reducing expenditures as 
well. It is, however, in controlling expenditures and 
in preserving assets that much more can be achieved. 
Increasing of income is recognized by all concerned as 
a desirable end, and all elements of school organization 
can join enthusiastically in any project so dedicated. 
To mobilize the same degree of unanimity is much 
more difficult in the mundane pursuit of proper 
accounting and control. 


In any independent school the Board of Trustees 
bears over-all responsibility for the financial operations 
of the school, while the Headmaster, or Headmistress, 
takes direct charge of day to day operations, though 


The author is an auditor with the firm of Chirnside, Roberts 
and Langston, Accountants and Auditors, New York City, who has 
worked closely with several independent schools. 
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still on a rather broad front. It is the Bursar, or 
chief accountant by whatever name he is called, who 
carries the main burden of accounting and control 
over daily financial transactions, and it is he who 
knows most intimately the accounts of the school. 
In this triangle of Board, Headmaster, and Bursar 
lies the secret of successful financial management. 


T is not by accident that I use the term “triangle” 
in referring to the traditional pattern of financial 
management in our independent schools. Even 

if overcome in a particular case, the disruptive 
tendency of triangular human relations is a serious 
handicap to efficiency and financial success. Let us 
examine the operation of the independent school 
triangle in the operations of a hypothetical example, 
the Badger School. 


‘The Badger School is fairly large, having an enroll- 
ment of over 400 boarding students, with the result 
that the accounts of the school are fairly complex and 
the volume of transactions heavy. The Badger 
School has a “strong” Board and an even stronger 
Treasurer. The latter is a selfmade man with very 
definite ideas about how the finances of the school 
should be managed, and he imposes these ideas on the 
Bursar, often without consulting the Headmaster. 
The Headmaster as is so often the case, knows little 
about accounting and appears satisfied to let the 
Treasurer exercise direct influence over the Bursar. 
However, the Headmaster is a lavish spender and 
does insist that the Bursar accept his inadequate 
accounting for travel and entertainment expense. He 
also refuses to tolerate any question as to the wisdom 
or propriety of capital expenditures not subject to 
Board approval. The Bursar respects the Treasurer 
but does not confide in him with respect to question- 
able expenditures and wasteful practices for fear of 
offending the Headmaster and losing his position. 


The Badger School is clearly in trouble. The 
Treasurer, while he has become the dominant fiscal 
authority, has not had the time to acquire sufficient 
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knowledge of the operating details or exercise adequate 
continuing control. The Treasurer has his own busi- 
ness to attend to and, despite the best of intentions, 
has seized a position of leadership without the ability 
to exercise it effectively. He does know in a general 
way what is happening; the monthly financial reports 
of the Bursar tell part of the story, but as an absentee 
fiscal officer he never does catch up with all or even 
the bulk of the needs of the school for financial 
leadership in the area of accounting and control. 


Do not assume that the Badger School is a “bad” 
school. It serves its students at a high level of 
spiritual and intellectual achievement. The Treas- 
urer, the Headmaster, and the Bursar are all out- 
standing men in their own ways, but they have not 
learned to work together. How soon will this lack of 
coordination cause a shortage of cash, expensive 
borrowing and, finally perhaps, dangerous financial 
instability? 


F, as appears obvious, the Badger School cannot 
afford its wasteful financial organization, what 
should take its place? First, the Treasurer should 

abandon his random intervention in the operations of 
the school and remind the Headmaster of the latter’s 
responsibility for regulation of the daily financial 
transactions through supervision of the Bursar. He 
should then establish, with the support of the whole 
Board, the position of the Bursar as a professional 
employee with professional responsibility for the 
events which require his approval. This is not to 
suggest that the Bursar should become independent 
of the administrative chain of command, but only 
that the professional level of his responsibilities should 
be recognized and that instead of being treated as a 
skilled clerk he be drawn into a role of financial 
control and reporting with a direct line to the Board 
of Trustees. Under this arrangement, the Bursar 
remains administratively subordinate to the Head- 
master, but as a representative of both the Board and 
the Headmaster his opportunity to control expend- 
itures and to advise in many matters of financial 
policy is greatly enhanced. 


This does not mean that the Bursar should tell the 
Headmaster that his trip to Boston was a waste of 
money, but it means that he asks for a proper account- 
ing of how the money was spent and maintains without 
prejudice or favoritism an advance account reflecting 
any balance of money disbursed to the Headmaster or 
any other employee and not repaid or accounted for 
by properly drawn expense vouchers. The Bursar 
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does not tell the Headmaster that a new rug is not 
required for the Headmaster’s office. Instead, he 
relies on a communication from the Board authorizing 
the purchase. When any question arises as to what is 
a proper financial transaction, the Bursar and the 
Headmaster, or either one, can contact the Treasurer 
and the latter may carry the matter to the Board for 
decision. 


The above discussion revolves around a single 
hypothetical example and, therefore, may be of little 
use to a school differently situated. The small country 
day school, for instance, may not be able to find a 
Bursar, or bookkeeper, capable of assuming a pro- 
fessional level of responsibility for the finances of the 
school. Some schools will surmount the inadequacies 
of their division of financial responsibility by the 
sheer ability and integrity of the Headmaster oper- 
ating almost alone. Generally, however, the case of 
the Badger School does suggest the optimum relation- 
ship between the people responsible for financial 
operations of the school. We shall now consider the 
roles of these people in more detail. 


E must recognize the preeminent authority 
\ \) and responsibility of the Board of Trustees, 
in whose hands the welfare of the school has 
been placed in trust for the community. As trustees 
the members of the Board are subject to liability for 
negligence, gross incompetence, dishonesty, and self- 
dealing. Their relationship to the school requires 
the highest loyalty, care, and disinterestedness. The 
trustees have two major areas of responsibility, that 
which concerns their own behavior and that which 
concerns the behavior of others. In the former area 
the trustee is bound to refuse any unjust profit from 
his own dealings with the school. The burden of 
proof that such a profit has not been realized at the 
expense of the school rests on the shoulders of the 
individual trustee. In cases where the services of the 
trustee are utilized by the school, he must be scrupu- 
lously careful to avoid participation in either the 
debate or the vote of the Board relating to the ap- 
proval of any contract in which he has an interest. 
Only if the Board approves such a contract inde- 
pendently of the interested trustee can the trustee 
protect himself from future liability on the grounds of 
unfair influence. 


In the second area of trustee responsibility, that of 
the work of others, the Board is required to show due 
care in keeping informed about the operations of the 
school administration and in intervening to improve 
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or correct the work of the Headmaster or Bursar. 
But, let us emphasize that such intervention cannot 
be exercised over trivial matters. Only judicious 
restraint on the part of the Board will prevent inter- 
vention from becoming meddlesome and hostile to 
the best interests of the school. The Board should 
also confine itself to control of school operations by 
means of formally adopted resolutions and by means 
of committee work based on such resolutions. Too 
often, individual trustees armed only with their 
personal prestige succeed in exercising the power of 
the full Board through their own informal orders and 
recommendations. 


or the Headmaster the requirements of financial 
management are simple but far from easy. 
Restraint in the use of school funds for travel 
and entertainment is a prerequisite both as a matter of 
direct saving and as an example to the rest of the 
school. It is difficult for the Board or the Bursar to 
oversee effectively the Headmaster in this sensitive 
sphere. The Board will, of course, keep generally 
informed about the spending habits of the Head- 
master and the Bursar will keep a record of advances 
and accountings received. If, however, the Head- 
master does not show the required restraint or submit 
proper accountings for money spent, the Board should 
be ready to require audit of all expense vouchers by 
the Fianance Committee before reimbursement of the 
Headmaster or the crediting of his account. The 
Headmaster and the Board should both keep in mind 
not only the obvious dangers of loose spending but 
also the interest of the Treasury Department in the 
federal income tax aspects of the Headmaster’s 
expenditures. 


The Headmaster must supervise the work of the 
Bursar and control the implementation of the financial 
policy of the Board. This requires his constant 
interest in adherence to the Budget by department 
heads, a constant effort to detect financial waste and 
full awareness of the financial health of the school. 
He should note from time to time the cash position 
of the school, the level of accounts payable, and the 
promptness of collections on students accounts. 


HE “man in the middle,” the Bursar, is the last 
but should not be the least of the financial 
centers of school operations. In a properly 

organized administration the Bursar is far more than 
a mere bookkeeper. He should have ready access to 
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the Board through periodic and ad hoc reports. The 
Board should support him in his requests for written 
authorization of payment of unusual bills, particularly 
for capital items above a fixed amount. The Head- 
master should learn to respect the independence of the 
Bursar in the field of accounting control and not expect 
him to process for payment every expenditure without 
question. Without giving the Bursar this measure of 
independence the Board may well fail to keep suffi- 
ciently informed as to the real financial needs and 
failures of the school. 


T would be unfair to leave the subject of financial 
responsibility without referring to a danger quite 
opposite to those we have concerned ourselves 

with thus far and which we may inadvertently in- 
crease by undue emphasis on loose spending. This is 
the danger of excessive frugality in school manage- 
ment, the kind of unreasoning frugality which prevents 
adequate participation in beneficial functions outside 
the campus by members of the faculty and adminis- 
tration and which abnormally limits budgetary 
appropriations for capital improvement, maintenance, 
salaries, and advertising. In short, while guarding 
against laxity in financial control, the independent 
school must recognize the legitimate needs of a well 
rounded program and shun any ideals which en- 
courage atrophy of its vital functions. 


The above discussion may best be summarized by 
reference to the broad principle on which it is based, 
i.e., the principle of the balance of responsibility and 
power. If each element in the financial organization 
of a school can stand back for a moment from the 
details which seem so important today and weigh its 
position in the delicate organizational triangle, every 
school can achieve a balance which respects the 
fiduciary responsibilities of the board of trustees, the 
administrative responsibilities of the Headmaster, and 
the accounting and control responsibilities of the 
Bursar. 


THOUGHT FOR THE DAY 


Why not keep a file of Tut InpePENDENT ScHOOL 
Butietin? Take one copy of each issue and put it away 
in a safe but accessible place. At the end of three years 
bind all the issues. 

From another copy tear out the table of contents and 
file in a folder. Then when you want to look up an article 
that you remember reading in a past issue, you can find 
it by looking through the file of tables of contents. 
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E correct evaluation of a student’s accomplish- 

ment is at no time easy to achieve. Although 

a teacher may do his best faithfully to record 
a true measure of proficiency, the subjective mark or 
grade that he determines at designated intervals is 
probably compounded of several elements, some of 
which he may not be aware of. Where is the teacher 
who has never, involuntarily perhaps, seasoned his 
estimate of a student with a reparatory or commend- 
atory bonus or, on occasion, with a punitive or 
dyspeptic penalty? Until teaching machines displace 
the teacher and Univac does all the testing, human 
error will not be wholly absent from the assessment of 
a student’s work. 


Recognizing this platitude as a working premise, 
may I set forth in succeeding paragraphs another 
problem, kindred and somewhat more complex, that 
often arises when several teachers of different back- 
grounds, all teaching varied-ability-divisions of the 
same basic course, are required to enter their separate 
appraisals on the mark sheet at the end of a marking 
period. This problem perplexed the faculty of my 
school for several years, but now, under a stratagem 
on trial for three years, it gives some promise of 
happy solution. Since no one is on base, let me in- 
dulge in a full wind-up before delivering the ball. 


The perplexity of which I speak first became acute 
when, in their review of credentials, college admission 
officers, almost to a man, began showing what seemed 
an inordinate interest in a candidate’s rank-in-class. 
This interest invariably obtained, regardless of the 


Mr. Wilder is Senior Master and Director of Admissions at 
Brooks School, North Andover, Mass. 
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academic calibre of that class or, more specifically, of 
the ability of the division-within-class of which the 
student was a member. Conversations with fellow 
guidance officers in other schools tended to confirm 
the tentative conclusion that a demonstrably able 
student, scoring in the 80’s perhaps, was nevertheless 
in danger of losing considerable caste if a third or a 
half of his fellow students ranked higher than he. 
This seemed at first an extreme if not unlikely situ- 
ation; but the problem persisted and gave us increasing 
concern when certain colleges went to some pains to 
advertise the fact that their recently enrolled freshmen 
had all ranked in the top ten or twelve per cent of their 
high school graduating classes! It is within recent and 
sensitive memory that a prestigious university denied 
entrance to an able and deserving student in my school 
and gave as the compulsive reason for his rejection his 
relatively low rank-in-class. Implicit in such a denial 
is the rather questionable principle that the sound, 
possibly meritorious, accomplishment of a student is 
incompatible with mediocre or relatively low class 
standing. The success of his bid for the college of his 
choice is in jeopardy, and he must become a candidate, 
not only for two or three other colleges Jess congenial 
to his taste or less affected by the competition, but 
for outer darkness as well. 


uT this article is not intended to be yet another 

B observation on the complexities and apparent 

inequities of college entrance procedure. For 

in all fairness, a student’s rank-in-class must be of 

genuine and legitimate interest to college admission 

officers; further it is, or should be, of similar interest 
to the student, his family, and his school. 


Unless a school is small enough to assign all its 
students to a single division of a given course, it will 
at least consider the desirability of allocating students 
to multiple divisions in terms of ability as measured 
by special testing or past performance or both. In 
eventual practice each such division tends to proceed 
at a pace (and to cover a range) considered appropriate 
to its students. The abler divisions either push ahead 
“vertically” into more advanced material or expand 
their knowledge “horizontally” by completing more 
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collateral reading or research than the slower groups.! 
It is manifestly unsatisfactory to penalize the ‘“‘D” 
division student by arbitrarily and “calvinistically” 
putting a ceiling on the actual grade(s) that he can 
achieve. It is similarly frustrating to penalize the 
“A” division student whose accomplishment may fall 
short of expectation, but is still far greater and more 
heroic than that of the slower students. 


Here is the pitch. How shall we give appropriate 
credit to students in advanced standing or honors 
divisions for the more difficult tasks attempted and, 
in most cases, performed? And by the same token 
and at the same time how shall we protect from 
inequity the slower students, who in fulfilling lesser 
demands nevertheless complete satisfactorily the min- 
imum essentials of a course, albeit without much 
“enrichment”? Although palliatives had been devised 
from time to time at Brooks School, none ever quite 
answered both questions with any degree of satis- 
faction. It was therefore possible for colleges un- 
familiar with the differences in quality of our divisions 
to interpret erroneously, say, the honor mark of the 
“D” division student as being superior to the merely 
satisfactory mark of the “A” (or Advanced Standing) 
division student. 


During the past three years Brooks School has 
experimented with a new marking system which 
tends to adjust inequities by giving “extra points” to 
Advanced Standing and “A” division students and by 
taking away points from “C” and “D” division 
students. Thus, of two students getting the same 
average at a marking period, the one attending a 
preponderance of “‘A” divisions will rank higher than 
the other student in lower divisions. Let me give 
some details: 


1“For example, suppose three divisions of an eleventh grade 

are studying Hamlet, with the same amount of time allotted to 
the play in all three. If the vertical method is employed, the 
following might ensue: 

A Division: The Elizabethan stage; life of Shakespeare; 
reference books; read Hamlet, The Tempest, and King Lear. 

B Division: The Elizabethan stage; read Hamlet and King 
Lear. 


C Division: Read Hamlet, perhaps translating it into Basic 
English. 


“Tf the horizontal method were used: 


A Division: The Elizabethan stage: poets of the Mermaid 
Tavern; Sir Walter Raleigh and Lord Bacon; Queen Elizabeth; 
Hamlet; commentary on Hamlet. 


B Division: Bacon and Shakespeare; Hamlet; Elizabeth and 
Essex; commentary. 


C Division: Hamlet.” 


— A Primer for Parents, Frank D, AsuBurn; 
Coward McCann, New York, 1943 
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(1) Replacing the old “number marks” are “letter 
marks,”? each of which, however, is given a “value”: 


Old Number Mark Letter Mark Value 
100 — 97 A+ 4.3 
96 — 93 A 4.0 
92 — 90 A— 3.7 
89 — 87 B+ ad 
86 — 83 B 3.0 
82 — 80 B— 2.7 
79 — 77 C+ 2.3 
76 — 73 Cc 2.0 
72— 70 1.7 
69 — 67 D+ 1.3 
66 — 63 D 1.0 
62 — 60 D— 7 
50 — 59 E 0 
40 — 49 F —1 


For example, instead of giving a student a 78 in his 
class, a teacher will now give him a C+, which has a 
value of 2.3. Thus, a student getting 


English 83 Geometry 73 
French 83 Biology 67 
Latin 78 

would now be rated by his teachers as follows: 
English (3.0) Geometry C (2.0) 
French B_ (3.0) Biology D+ (1.3) 


Latin C+ (2.3) 


(2) However, because students in the upper di- 
visions should be boosted in rank after the assignment 
of their grades, compensating points are awarded to 
them (and are taken away from others) as follows: 


Advanced Standing Division + 6 
A Division + 3 
B Division 0 

C Division — 3 
D Division — 6 


(3) A student taking only four courses in a class 
normally taking five courses has an obvious advantage 
over his fellows in that he has more time in which to 
prepare less work. His “value” average is multiplied 
by .9 and he will therefore rank after a division-mate 
taking five courses whose numerical average (under 
the old “number mark” system) or “value” average 


Admittedly, “letter marks” (and their equivalent “values’’) 
are less precise than “number marks,” but they do give human 
error desirable elbow room. I can be quite certain, for example, 
that a grade of B accurately measures a student’s accomplish- 
ment, but not at all certain whether it should be measured by an 
83, 84, 85, or 86. 

*This area, less precisely calibrated, is still subject to experi- 
mentation and change at Brooks. 
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(under the new) is the same A student taking six 


courses deserves a bisque, and the multiplier becomes 
1.1 (or 1.2). 


HART A considers four tenth grade students and 
C their accomplishment at the end of a marking 
period as measured by both the old system and 
the new system. Macaulay, an “A” division student 
in ALL his courses, with a 76.8 average ranked after 
the others under the old system, but now ranks even 
with them under the new. Albee ranked after Forbey 
(four “‘B” divisions) and Halsey (all “C” divisions) 
under the old system, but by virtue of being in all 
“B” divisions he ranks even with them and Macaulay 
under the new system. Adjusted “value” averages 
place all four students in the same rank, even though 
their old number averages were quite different. 


Because few students in any school are likely to 
fall into so neat a pattern, Chart B considers — some- 
what more realistically — four other students (twelfth 
graders this time) whose varied academic strengths are 
reflected in varied divisioning. Note that the grades 
earned by each, in terms of demand made on him by the 
individual teacher, are comparable to those of all 
others; however, the students enrolled in a preponder- 
ance of upper divisions are rewarded with the higher 
ranks. Thus, Albright, taking advanced standing 
courses in both English and French and doing “‘A” 
division work in his other three courses, ranks higher 
than Seasongood, whose low verbal aptitude puts him 
in three ““C” divisions, but in “A” division Physics 
and ‘“‘B” division mathematics. Seasongood in turn 
ranks higher than Deasey, who is enrolled in two ““D” 
and three “C” divisions. Note finally that Babb 
with only four courses (three “‘B” divisions and one 
“A” division) in a normal five-course schedule, who 
under the old dispensation would have slightly out- 
ranked them all, still ranks above Seasongood and 
Deasey, but below the abler Albright. 


There remain just a few comments to be made, the 
first of which is in reinforcement of a point suggested, 
if not nailed to the masthead, above: 


(1) No attempt is made to tamper with a student’s 
grades, regardless of the divisions in which they have 


1Of course, a multiplier of .8 is more exact, also more 
stringent. 
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been achieved. For example, at Brooks a classification 
system (see Chart C) that has been in effect for many 
years undergoes no appreciable change; inasmuch as 
students are classified defore the bonus (or penalty) 
points are applied, their civil rights, privileges, and 
prerogatives (which are governed by “classification’’) 
remain unaffected. It is only a student’s rank-in-class 
that is disturbed, and occasionally, if the waters 
around him are not roiled by others, even that may 
remain the same. 


(2) It is probably of first importance to realize that 
this new rank-in-class adjustment puts an undoubted 
premium on over-all excellence. A student receiving 
a low grade in a single course is penalized about 25% 
instead of 10% for each full grade that he drops. 
Thus the consistently good student will advance over 
his more erratic fellows who allow a course to get 
out of hand. This may appear to be a bit rough on 
the student with a “blind spot” in a single subject. 
On the other hand there are not quite as many actual 
“blind spots” as students would have their teachers 
believe; moreover, while a student is doing his best to 
attain excellence in congenial courses, he is still not 
relieved of doing his chore work in his more difficult 
subject or subjects. 


(3) There has been ample evidence at Brooks 
School that because “C” and “D” division students 
are given penalties, they tend as individuals to raise 
their status by trying to qualify for placement in 
higher divisions. They also try to do so as groups: 
on more than one occasion “D” divisions at Brooks 
have been awarded “C” division status, simply 
becaus: they evinced a group-ability comparable to 
that of the next higher group. In short, motivation 
of both individuals and groups has accompanied 
adoption of the plan. 


(4) One disadvantage remains that is far less real 
than apparent. Although the new system (with its 
intimidating charts) seems complex, it assuredly is 
not. The bookkeeping and computations require only 
the simplest mental arithmetic of a non-arithmetician; 
in fact, the addition and division of low digit “values” 
and the canceling of plusses and minuses takes far 
less time than averaging “number marks.” Of course 
it represents a radical departure from a time-tested 
percentage scale with which many teachers have long 
been familiar. In being different it approximates no 
other marking system that I know of, including those 
of Princeton and the Military and Naval Academies 
(co which at first glance only it seems roughly com- 
parable). Averages, whether of “number marks” or 
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“values” are deceptive at best. Because each “value” (¢.g-, Macaulay Albee Albright, Seasongood, Deasey 


embraces either three or four consecutive “number 2.32 2.62 2.34 
marks,” one cannot accurately and precisely translate 5.3 5.3 5.4 
a complicated “value” average back into a “number 
mark.” However, by adding 5.3 (or perhaps 5.4) 76.2 79.2 77.4) 
to a “value” and moving the decimal point one place one may return, if he wishes, to territory that is at 
to the right least vaguely familiar. 
CHART A 
Rank 
Name English French Latin Geometry Biology Average Old New 
es Ferree 83 83 78 73 67 76.8 4 
B B C+ Cc D+ Cc 
3.0 3.0 2.3 2.0 1.3 2.32 
(adjustment) ............ 3.38 3.38 2.68 2.38 1.68 2.62 1 
90 83 80 73 70 79.2 3 
A> B Cc C+ 
3.7 3.0 2.7 2.0 1.7 2.62 
(adjustment) 3.7b 3.06 2.7b 2.0> 1.7 2.62 1 
91 84 82 77 83.5 2 
32 3.0 2.7 2.3 2.92 
3.7 3.0b 2.7 (x .9) 2.62 1 
PE ictassvesdueaehes 94 89 86 78 75 84.4 1 
A B+ B C+ C B 
4.0 3.3 3.0 2.3 2.0 2.92 
(adjustment) 3.7¢ 3.0¢ 2.7¢ 2.0¢ 1.7¢ 2.62 1 
&@— A division, >— B division, ©— C division, 4 — D division 
CHART B 
Rank 
Name English French History Mathematics Physics Average Old New 
86 80 78 70 75 77.8 2 
B C+ Cc C+ 
3.0 2.7 2.3 1.7 2.0 2.34 
(adjustment) ............ 3.6* aa 2.68 2.08 2.38 2.76 1 
86 80 78 70 78.5 1 
3.0 2.7 2.3 iy 2.42 
(adjustment) ............ 3.0b 3.08 (x .9) 2.25 2 
eae 86 80 78 70 75 77.8 2 
B B- C+ € C+ 
3.0 2.7 2.3 pH | 2.0 2.34 
2.7¢ 2.4¢ 2.0¢ 1,7> 2.38 2.22 3 
86 80 78 70 75 77.8 2 
B B- C+ c— Cc C+ 
3.0 2.7 2.3 1.7 2.0 2.34 
(adjustment) ............ 2.44 2.14 2.0¢ 1.4¢ 1,7¢ 1.92 
* — Adv. Standing Division, *— A division, »>— B division, ©— C division, 4 — D division 
CHART 
Average Average 
Classification Definition “Numerical” System “Value” System 
I High Honors 100 —85 4.30 — 3.10 
ll Honors 84.9 — 80 3.09 — 2.70 
Ill Satisfactory 79.9 — 75 2.69 — 2.10 
IV Adequate 74.9 — 70 2.09 — 1.70 
V Poor 69.9 — 60 1.69— .70 
VI Probation 59.9— 0 60 — 0 
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UXLEY’s image of a headmaster, the Reverent 

H Pelvey, ‘“foghorning away behind the imperial 
bird,” is no longer as trenchant as once it 

was. In the more spacious days of the nineteenth 
century it was not unusual for a headmaster by public 
exercise of his rhetoric to attain a bishopric. Alas, 
today, headmasters both in England and the United 
States must spend their energies exorcising more 
subtle devils. Increasing deficits, querulous voices on 
the P.T.A., and the endless quest for suitable members 


for their faculty absorb their energies without hint of 
benefice. : 


Certainly the task of assembling a competent 
faculty is one of the most essential and increasingly 
difficult functions of an American headmaster today. 
The continual increase 1n college enrollment in this 
country has siphoned off a number of men who other- 
wise would have made excellent schoolmasters. How- 
ever, in England, where the proportion of the popu- 
lation which attends a university is but a fraction of 
our own, an increasing number of highly trained 
schoolmasters eagerly await an opportunity to teach 
in the United States. Many American headmasters 
are aware of this reservoir of teaching talent in 
England, and of the desirability of adding one or 
more teachers from the United Kingdom to their 
staffs. However, the difficulty of evaluating their 
credentials, conducting interviews, arranging for 
visas, and so forth, has discouraged them from 
pursuing the matter further. 


The Cooperative Bureau for Teachers in New York 
City is proposing to establish a pilot scheme to 
circumvent this difficulty by establishing a represent- 
ative in Oxford, England. The Bureau has selected 
Mr. John Werner, a graduate of Balliol College, 
Oxford, who at present is taking a graduate degree in 
education at Oxford. Mr. Werner has taught at the 
Hebron Academy in this country, and visited many 
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of our independent schools during his stay here; thus, 


_ he is somewhat familiar with our personnel require- 


ments. In addition to Mr. Werner, it is expected that 
Stephen L. Eckard, headmaster of the American 
Community School in London (and a former inde- 
pendent schoolmaster in this country), and visiting 
American headmasters will supplement the inter- 
viewing program. 


The pilot scheme will function in the following 
manner: 

1. The English representative of the Bureau through appro- 
priate advertising (customary in England) will solicit 
applications from 21-30 year old graduates. Initially 
these will be drawn from Oxford and Cambridge. 

2. American headmasters will notify the Cooperative 
Bureau in New York City of openings on their staffs, 
and their requirements for them, 

3. The Bureau will forward a list of these openings to its 
English representative, and he will register, interview, 
and assess the candidates for the specific posts available. 


4. The candidate’s letter of application, curriculum vitae, 
etc., will be forwarded by Mr. Werner to the Bureau in 
New York together with an objective assessment and any 
necessary translation of his qualifications into American 
terms. 


5. The Bureau applies to the schools at the appropriate 
time on the candidate’s behalf. 


6. Finally, the American headmaster gets in touch with 
those applicants in whom he is interested, and informs 
the Bureau when one on their register is appointed. 


At first, the Bureau envisions the hiring of British 
teachers for a period of one year, although there is no 
reason why this term could not be extended. Once 
the pilot scheme is well established the Bureau hopes 
to be in a position to invite applications from other 
universities throughout the United Kingdom. (Just 
imagine if you will the effect of having one of your 
masters leading your football varsity onto the field 
“‘wearing kilts like a God,” and playing the bagpipes 
to boot!) At that time it seems probable that the 
Bureau will be aodle to solicit applications from 
mature British schoolmasters who may wish to emi- 
grate to this country on a permanent basis. 


Various university authorities at Oxford are aware 
of this project and have shown an interest in it. 
However, Oxford cannot take an integral part in it. 
Official approval from the Convocation (an adminis- 
trative body which is delightfully medieval in its 
organization) is in any case quite unnecessary. 
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HARASSED HEADS PLEASE NOTE 


Those of us who have taught abroad under a Ful- New York 17,N. Y., or to members of the Independent 


bright exchange realize the inestimable advantages School Committee of the Bureau, whose chairman is 
derived from such an experience, both for the in- John H. Jones, headmaster of the Riverdale Country 
dividuals involved and for the schools to which they School, West 253 Street, New York 71, N. Y. 


were appointed. The Bureau is not founding this 


i : Peter WEEKS 
scheme merely to improve Anglo-American under- ’ 
standing; primarily it is seeking to supply enthusiastic m0 —— School, 
teachers with a superb educational background who ee 


will have an immediate and stimulating effect on the 
children in our own institutions. 


Naturally, this is but a bare outline of a project to ATTENTION, ARTISTS! 
which the Bureau has devoted a great deal of energy The decorative cuts in this issue were drawn for us by 
and time. If, as headmasters you are interested in The Jolla, 
the project, you can obtain further information by 


: ; : the pages of the Buttetin — from students and faculty 
addressing an inquiry either to Mary Watson, The members. 


Cooperative Bureau’ for Teachers, 22 East 42 Street, 


SCHOOL PLAYS 


What plays has your school put on with special success? Will you share your experience with others? The ISEB office 
will gladly receive, compile, and report on your answers to the following questions. Address the Independent Schools Education 
Board, 186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Massachusetts. We have received some replies but want more. 


1. What three plays have you found especially satisfactory for an ALL MALE cast? 
Title Author Publisher 


Sor ages 
2. What three plays have you found especially satisfactory for an ALL FEMALE cast? 
Title Author Publisher Sor ages 
3. What three plays have you found especially satisfactory for a MIXED cast? 
Title Author Publisher for ages 
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SCHOOLS AND 


THE PUBLIC 


Edited by Atpen D. Grorr, 56 Armour Road, Princeton, New Jersey 


THE UNKNOWN FACTOR 


When you were studying algebraic problems that 
fellow “x” was your unknown factor and you dug 


hard to find him. 


Francis Bacon, whose 400th birthday we should be 
observing this year, in one of his least profound utter- 
ances, said “The unknown is greater than is imagined.” 


Our U. S. space program planners are warned of the 
dangers of pushing into the unknown. The Saturday 
Review has recently pointed out that Spain and 
Portugal tried exploring the unknown five and a half 
centuries ago and, says someone, “look where they’ve 
ended up.” 


Have you ever considered (or don’t you dare to?) 
the unknown factor in your public relations? 


What was it that so suddenly cooled off those 
desirable prospective patrons? Did they at high 
noon come upon an unmade bed? Did someone make 
a poor joke about “our horrible weather”? 


Why did that graduate suddenly lose interest? 
Was his name forgotten by a former teacher whom he 
had admired? Was the carpet that was laid out for 
him not RED enough? Or, as he appeared with an 
offspring for possible admission, did some one of his 
former teachers say to his child, “I hope you are 
brighter than your father was.”? The word “father” 
can be changed to “brother” or “sister” and the words 
“brighter than” can be changed to “‘as bright as.” 


The head of the school, or the director of admissions, 
may not overhear such tactless comments (made 
usually in jest); but even though overheard, their 
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damage would be difficult to repair. Do not entertain 
the idea that persons in top administrative places are 
faultless in such matters. Because of more frequent 
contacts with a school’s public, however, they often 
find it easier (than do some teachers) to deal politely 
and tactfully with those who cross their paths. 


The more often one uncovers the unknown factor 
blocking good public relations just that much more 
often will the same blunders be avoided in the future. 
Occasionally it is possible, through favorite teachers 
or a friendly alumni secretary, to expose the cause 
behind a disaffection. Once exposed, an explanation 
can sometimes clear away a minor, or even a major, 
unhappiness felt towards the school and its less tactful 
people. 


CALLING ALL ALUMNI SECRETARIES 


Being one of those whose work depends upon 
replies to their letters, you may feel that you have the 
world’s largest lot of letters and inquiries not acknowl- 
edged by your people. You may be right. It is one 
thing to have a return post-card reach you. It is 
another to have a reply to your letter of good wishes 
upon a new job, a new wife or husband, or a new baby. 
Be reconciled to long silences even from those whom 
you knew and liked best in their student days. They 
are still your friends and admirers, though not your 
conscientious correspondents. The wise person is 
grateful for those replies received and forgiving of 
persons who are dilatory. Now and then there will 
be one after many months, who will guiltily, confess 
the lapse, perhaps even appearing at your office to do 
so. Such as he bring joy to the soul of an alumni 
secretary — for the secretary knows that he (or she) 
has thought of the school much more frequently than 
if he had answered the letter or inquiry promptly. 
“Whence can comfort spring?” 


SUGAR AND SPICE 


The Hill School Bulletin, Pottstown, Pa., prints a 
statement of a year’s “operating income and expenses” 
which, by its informal sub-heads, reminds us of those 
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lucid and even entertaining financial statements of the 
Corn Exchange Bank, which we read back in the teens 
of the century in theatre programs in Manhattan 
(when orchestra seats were priced at three dollars!). 
Commentary upon The Hill’s figures is supplied by 
the new Secretary of the School, Burton J. Rowles. 
We quote excerpts to illustrate the lively, informal 
style he uses: 


The Hill’s financial statement is an accurate, but 
insufficient narrative, telling us a good deal about where 
we stand and how much we hurt, but not saying enough 
about how far we have come, how much pain we have 
conquered and how much better we could be with more 
nourishment. 


This year’s statement speaks clearly of a struggle 
to meet operating costs with insufficient income from 
investments. It underlines the School’s dependence 
upon the generosity of its alumni, parents and friends 
(to the extent of $183,892) to meet the annual deficit. 
The statement does not reveal that $50,000 of that 
amount flows from an emergency fund of $250,000 set 
up three years ago to start faculty salary increases 
immediately. It was hoped then that the fund would be 
renewed every five years. 

The statement is a cardiogram disclosing that The 
Hill’s heart is sound in the matter of scholarships and 
tuition aid to families of capable, deserving boys who 
might otherwise be deprived of the School’s excellent 
training and teaching for tomorrow’s heavy responsi- 
bilities. 

It is plainly implicit in the statement that the 
School is improving plant and equipment at an en- 
couraging rate. The omitted fact is that these additions 
and improvements must be maintained through short- 
term financing, under threat of further inflation. 

In its natural preoccupation with figures, the 
statement is mute about the School’s striking growth 
in academic depth and breadth in recent years, its earned 
and consolidated leadership among brother schools, and 
the fact that it is competing from relative financial 
weakness with schools whose endowments range from 
$8 million to $23 million. 

The Hill should not bank on hope. With endow- 
ment commensurate with its worth, it would not have 
to. The challenge is clear: shall we work for a funded 
future, or accept a relatively footless one? 


Of course no school (that we know of) aspires to 
produce, as a financial statement for its public, any- 
thing like Phillips Exeter’s “The Report of the 
Treasurer to the Trustees” — a sixty-page document 
telling the whole financial story of that New Hamp- 
shire academy. 


Master of the light touch, as shown in his bulletins 
to parents, would be an accurate phrase to apply to 
Stuyvesant Barry, principal of The Buckingham 
Friends’ School, Lahaska, Pa. He knows how to make 
certain that his public will read his every word. 
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Here is a paragraph from a three-page economical- 
looking bulletin entitled “Keeping Posted”’: 


Fireplace? The only questionable item left in the 
building program seems to be the Principal’s desire for 
a small fireplace in his new 10x13 office. He has argued 
for this on the ground that the people he has to have 
conferences with are not infrequently stirred up tempo- 
rarily, and that there is nothing like a good fire to relax 
tension and strain for a pleasant and fruitful conference. 
The Principal’s wife agrees in principle, but feels that 
it is the Principal who needs the fire and its relaxing 
powers more than those who come to confer with him. 
Far be it from me to say who’s right, but either way 
you look at it, the fireplace is definitely desirable. But 
it will cost about $1,000. more and will be built only 
if the money is available. 


The letter quoted below was written by a Parent 
Class Representative of The William Penn Charter 
School in Philadelphia to accompany the Annual 
Giving appeal letter as his personal message to the 
parents of his class. We feel sure the response was in 
the spirit of St. Valentine. 


Dear Fellow Penn Charter Parent: 


This time in February is associated with Valentine Day, 
the symbol of which is the heart. For us it should have 
a deeper meaning. The Egyptian Theologian, Valen- 
tinus, founded about 150 A. D. the Gnostic sect. Today 
Gnostic is described as ‘relating to knowledge; cognitive; 
intellectual’. 


The accompanying message to parents and friends an- 
nounces that after a lapse of a year, the Annual Giving 
Fund of Penn Charter has been resumed. It eloquently 
describes the need and opportunity. It is marvelous 
that our parents are approaching the 70% mark in 
participation in the Annual Giving Fund. Not all of 
the Philadelphia area private schools are so fortunate. 


By sending your boy to a private school you have 
already made the best investment of all — the oppor- 
tunity for him to obtain the best all-around education 
he can. There is no better time of the year than now 
to combine heart and mind by opening our purse strings 
to still further improve the physical plant where that 
education is imparted. My contribution is on its way. 
Will you join me? 


The wrestling room in the gymnasium of The 
Haverford School, Haverford, Pa., on election day, 
1960, was a polling place with a day-long stream of 
visitors. The occasion afforded a fine means for 
giving the local public a look, no matter how super- 
ficial, at the school. The Alumni News made the 
most of it, with the headline on appropriately illus- 
trated pages “Voting is both a privilege and an 
obligation. How about annual giving?” 
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When groups of visitors, who would not otherwise 
be likely to appear on campus, for one reason or 
another are scheduled to appear, their visit can be 
used as a way of introducing the school to a new 
public. When Standard Oil Company (N.J.) held its 
annual meeting on The Lawrenceville School campus, 
a half-hour “visit” (for it was not a “tour”) to the 
campus was offered, optionally, with boys acting as 
escorts. On each of those three May days of annual 
meetings, hundreds of shareholders took advantage 
of the casual invitation. As it was good for the school 
to be seen by a new kind of public, so too it may have 
been good for many who had never visited an inde- 
pendent school to see what one was like. In Lawrence- 
ville’s case, located as it is between Trenton and 
Princeton, it can be truly said that thousands on 
their journeys between those two centers, have never 
set feet or tires upon the school’s campus. 


* 


Recent additions to library shelves cannot be 
publicized too conspicuously. At The Mercersburg 
Academy, Pa., The Mercersburg News, the students’ 
paper, boxes in bold type the newly available books 
of (a) fiction and (b) history, political science, and 
travel “as told to this paper last week by Miss Aimee 
K. Kulp, librarian.” 


* 


The Rhodes School, New York City, Faculty 
Bulletin boxes “Tips for Better Teaching: The 
Principles of Learning” by Dr. William D. Firman, 
of the State Education Department, concluding with 
what Dr. Firman calls “eight principles of learning 
which are soundly based in psychological research.” 
These are: 

1, Learning is reacting. There is no learning without 
reaction. The reaction is that which is learned. 

2. Interest is directly related to learning. Where there 
is no interest, there is no learning. 

3. Transfer of learning cannot be assumed. It occurs 
only when the teacher conditions the transfer. 

4. Social approval encourages learning. 

5. Punishment can encourage learning; but if im- 
properly used it can block learning. 

6. Learning occurs within a matrix. It is possible to 
teach many things within the complex of a single 
experience, 

7. Security encourages learning. Well-defined and 
reasonable objectives, procedures and evaluations 
provide needed security. 

8. Individuals are different in many, many ways. 
They vary greatly in intelligence, aptitude, interest, 
personality, in all of the factors which make indi- 
viduals unique. They differ not only in what they 
learn, but in how they learn it. 
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Receiving a publication from Mary Institute, St. 
Louis, Mo., always leaves us a little breathless. The 
alumnae magazine for December, 1960, titled From 
Mary To You, 100 pages on heavily coated stock, is 
no exception. And it is so full of people — people 
identified in the cut legends, as is not always the case 
in the publications of our schools. One gets the 
feeling that people are well-liked at Mary Institute. 


Then, in the same mail, there is from another school 
a similarly well — and elegantly — displayed alumni 
magazine, also fully illustrated — with but twelve 
pages of text. Sorta confoosin’? 


* 


On page 89 of a rather remarkable “Student Hand- 
book” of the Taipei American School, Taiwan, are 
printed the first verse and chorus of the “American 
National Anthem.” On the preceding page is the 
“Chinese National Anthem,” for the use of readers 
uninstructed in that language who may be inspired to 
burst into song: 


CHINESE NATIONAL ANTHEM 


San-min joo-yee woo-dahng s-dzoong, 
Yee-jyan min-gwuh, yee-jin dah-toong. 
Dz-are do-sher way min chyan-fung, 
Soo-yeh fay-shyeh, joo—yee sher tsoong; 
Sher-chin, sher yoong, 

Bee shin, Bee joong, 

Yee shin, Yee duh 

Gwahn chuh sher joong! 


* 


Too often those below top rank who contribute 
their services in alumni and alumnae endeavors are 
not sufficiently recognized and appreciated. Not so 
in Federation Alumnae News, sent to us by School 
of the Holy Child, Rye, N. Y., which contains two 
large pages of biographies of those serving at every 
level of alumnae association activity. 


* 


“Dutch Treat Luncheons” are featured by New 
York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
They are held once a month through the academic 
year, most of them on the second Wednesday of each 
month, and in centers as widely scattered as are 
Boston, Miami, Los Angeles, and Washington. There 
are fourteen centers listed. In New York City, for 
instance, the luncheon is held at The Lambs’ Club; 
in Los Angeles at the Los Angeles Athletic Club. 
What a grand feature of a school’s promotional 
program, providing brief but regularly scheduled 
congenial get-togethers. 
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“As I remember” is the title of a serial of remi- 
niscences by an 1898 alumna and former faculty 
member of The Buffalo Seminary, Buffalo, N. Y. It 
not only has nostalgia even for the younger readers 
but also contains a wide variety of humor and lively 
interest. 


Many girls’ schools admit boys to the primary 
grades, but Vail Deane School of Elizabeth, N. J., 
has done so with a difference. When it recently 
permitted first, second, and third grade boys within 
its portals, it assigned each first grade boy to a senior 
girl, as her “little brother.” The idea appeals to us, 
who never had either a little brother or a big sister, 
and in practice it is working well. 


* 


Having read, more or less often and more or less 
comprehendingly, histories of this school for more 
than fifty years, we must make our first big bow 
before a twenty-four page 1810-1960 booklet on The 
Lawrenceville School, a limited quantity reprint from 
the “Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical 
Society, 1960 issue.” When the Society, more than a 
year ago, asked for a story on the school, someone 
here in mid-Jersey chose as the author one who is 
satisfied only with excellence of performance, and 
who spares no effort in producing the best. That is 
the opinion, in this corner, of the most recent history 
of Lawrenceville. To those of ISEB with whom that 
author has cooperated in many endeavors through the 
years he is known as Librarian of The Lawrenceville 


School. 


“A brochure briefly presenting some of the features 
of this school,” though only four pages in size, gently 
offers to patrons and future patrons of Mooreland Hill 
School, Kensington, Conn., “A Mooreland Map 
196?” Proposals for the future of this twenty-year- 
old elementary school are shown briefly at little 
printing cost. 


It is rather unusual for a student newspaper to 
record pictorially the progressive stages of construction 
of a new building on campus. The editors of The 
Pigtail, South Kent School, South Kent, Conn., did 
just that for the new wing of the Schoolhouse with 
the titles “Under Construction,” “Up Goes the Roof,” 
and “Completion.” 
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JOTS AND TITTLES 


The Headmaster’s Column (Francis O. Grubbs) of 
Loomis Bulletin, The Loomis Institute, Windsor, 
Conn., under the caption “Virtue I, II, III, IV,” says: 


John Crosby, in his column in the Herald Tribune 
following the publication of Esguire’s “select seventeen” 
article, sounded an interesting note that bears attention 
and examination. He said: 


“Today I think there should be a course in every 
prep school (and in every high school) called Virtue I, 
which would teach simple honesty, candor, courage, 
and conviction — It takes not laws or money to practice 
Virtue: it takes training and a habit of mind.” 

Mr. Crosby, an Exeter graduate, points out that 
John Phillips founded Phillips-Exeter for the purpose 
of “promoting piety and Virtue,” and he is happy to 
report that the school continues to be successful in ful- 
filling that purpose. 

I wish to point out that Loomis and many other 
independent schools were founded with similar senti- 
ments. Our founders wished to establish “a shrine 
from which boys and girls will take the highest inspi- 
rations for better and grander lives, . . .” 

No college will accept entrance credits in Virtue I, 
II, III, IV, unless they are accompanied by sixteen con- 
ventional units in addition. Instead, whatever credits a 
student may have acquired in Virtue become a part of 
the statement of recommendation which accompanies 
the transcript, for Mr. Crosby proposes honesty, candor, 
courage, and conviction as the course content. 

At Loomis the teaching of Virtue, so defined, is not 
a conscious process in the classroom nor is it a special 
subject taught only in the chapel. It is a real part of 
our everyday lives. The teaching of Virtue takes place 
more by example than by precept and through a benign 
climate or atmosphere more than through formal 
regulation. The success of this process is dependent on 
the kind of people that make up the school faculty. 
This is why the recruitment of teaching personnel for 
our kind of school is such a complicated process. The 
teacher must not only know the subject which he is to 
teach, but he must possess personal qualities of integrity, 
of dedication, of imagination, of sympathy which will 
bring out the best in young people. Thus, the teaching 
of Virtue goes on, without any neon lights flashing to 
announce Virtue I, II, III, or IV, in the classroom, on 
the athletic field, in the teacher’s home, in the dining 
hall, in fact, whenever teacher and student meet. 

This very special teaching of Virtue is, I believe, 
a unique contribution which Loomis and many other 
independent schools (far beyond any “select seventeen’”’) 
are making that is perhaps more important than the 
sixteen conventional units that colleges require. 


* 


Mid-December is not too early to send out summer 
school literature. That was when the summer bro- 
chures of The Thacher School, Ojai, Cal., and Shattuck 
School, Faribault, Minn., were received. The Thacher 
mailing was for The Third Summer Science Program, 
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an event commented upon all too briefly last year. 
The Program is sponsored by industries, colleges, and 
foundations, a total of eight of them. The number of 
students will be limited to twenty-six eleventh grade 
boys, selected from more than 250 secondary schools 
in five California counties. The boys chosen will have 
demonstrated high aptitude and achievement in the 
fields of physical science and mathematics. Funds to 
support the Program, totaling $20,000, have been 
made possible through grants from two philanthropic 
foundations. There is no tuition charge. The fee for 
the six weeks of the Program covering room, board, 
and laundry is $200, one fifth of the cost of operation 
per student. 
* 


From the Stevens School News Bulletin, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., “Notice — If you mention Stevens, the 
School will receive 5% on any purchase made at the 
following stores:” and there follows a list of three 
participating stores. 


* 


Renbrook School, West Hartford, Conn., gives to 
the treasurer of the Board of Trustees the duty to 
explain to the clientele the financial status, and he 
does this in an intelligible and persuasive way, telling 
all, stressing the good (as he should), and avoiding 
the crying towel, but not failing to point out the 
“financial challenges” of the coming years. 


* 


That policy of printing pictures of alumni relatives 
in the student body has been developed from almost 
every angle. Some show only the “chips,” as sons 
and daughters are often called. Some, as in The Kent 
News — alumni supplement — go all the way through 
the avuncular and cousinly relationships, resulting 
last fall in a spectacular photograph of 104 boys, 
each one identified by his best-known name or nick- 
name, against a background of beautiful Connecticut 
hills. Eighteen Kent girls of the newer sector of the 
school who have alumni relatives are bunched together 
less conspicuously over the sub-head “‘Looking at the 
girls (and who doesn’t?) we have in the top row:” 


Buckley Today —“‘A newsletter to keep you in- 
formed about activities at Buckley Country Day 
School,” Roslyn, N. Y. tells of “The Long Island 
Clam Diggers,” composed of the headmasters of 
Buckley, Greenvale, Lawrence, and Eastwoods 
schools, who meet regularly to “discuss mutual 
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school problems” and who on one trip afield visited 
eleven leading New England secondary schools. 


Always ready to answer questions fully President 
John Fox, Punahou School, Honolulu, Hawaii, deals 
as follows with this one “Is an entrance priority 
granted to children of alumni?”’: 


Yes, Punahou has always been and always will be a 
family school. It is a “comprehensive college prepara- 
tory school’ which is continuing to recognize its 
obligations to loyal Punahou families for whom there 
are but few educational alternatives in our Island 
community. 


In this respect, Punahou is unlike Eastern college 
preparatory schools (such as Andover and Exeter) 
which admit only students whose tested abilities 
indicate they are “Ivy League” calibre. For example, 
children of Punahou alumni (in good standing), who, 
in the opinion of admissions officials, are capable of 
maintaining a “C-” average are accepted over non- 
alumni children who give promise of being superior 
students, 


This policy means, of course, that many academic- 
ally slow—as well as many extremely bright — 
children always will be members of the student body. 
Since students are divided into ability groups for 
instructional purposes, however, the intellectually fast 
student’s progress is not impeded by his slower class- 
mates, 


It should be recognized that this policy also means 
that there will always be a bottom 25 to 30% of our 
student body who cannot be prepared for top-ranking 
colleges. Although we do send from 95 to 99% of our 
graduates to college each year, the prediction of success 
and ultimate graduation from good 4-year colleges for 
the “slower” group is not good. 

On the other hand, among the nation’s 2,000 
colleges, there is a particular school — if not a leading 
4-year college, then a 2-year junior college, vocational, 
technical, or business college — that is just right for 
the needs and abilities of each Punahou graduate, and 
this includes the anchor man. 


Having vigorously decried the editorial tendency 
to accent the occasion of inclement weather for 
special campus events, we came upon the following 
plaintive cry for rain in Town Crier, Idyllwild, Cal., 
a publication reproduced from typewriter and hand- 
drawn copy: 

A storm almost developed this week, but only a 
trace of rain was recorded hereabouts. 


Heavy rain was reported in Palm Canyon and 
near Santa Rosa Peak. 


Still dry, but plants of trout were made in Fulmor 
and Hemet lakes. 
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The ‘same issue contains a feature on The Desert 
Sun School, Idyllwild, which has recently published a 
four-page splendidly conceived and executed presen- 
tation of itself, so attractively situated in the San 
Jacinto mountains. 


MISCELLANY 


School histories are coming our way this year in 
greater numbers than ever before. The latest to be 
received here celebrates the fifteenth (yes, the 15th) 
year of The Cardigan Mountain School, Canaan, 
N.H. Published in hard cover, all 150 pages of it, — 
there are so many good things to be said for it that 
we could use up all our space on that one subject. 
There is always something new under the sun: On 
pages 6 and 7, where the names of present and past 
trustees are listed, “the informal names” (most of 
them contractions and nicknames) are listed, e.g., 
Bill, Ro, Charlie, Jerry, Hop. The board includes 
several persons of national prominence and carries 
distinction in its personnel. — And this out of what 


some uninformed persons refer to as “austere New 
England.” 


* 


As the Ethel Walker School, Simsbury, Conn., 
approached its fiftieth anniversary the president of 
the board of trustees, Thomas R. Rudel, sent to the 
school’s friends an invitation to visit the school during 
the year and politely stated “Fund raising will not be 
a predominant note in the observance of this birthday, 
but the needs of the School are continuously before us, 
as you will observe when you read the attached 
condensed financial report of the School’s operating 
expenses and income. . . .” Since Mr. Rudel’s sister 
is the new Treasurer of the United States, a plentiful 
supply of paper bearing her name would relieve the 
financial needs which Mr. Rudel cites, though not as 
“a predominant note.” 


Early in the fall of 1959 the president of the General 
Alumni Association of The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H., selected a committee of seven alumni 
to study the relations of the Academy with her “some 
13,000 alumni.” As the result of meetings, corre- 
spondence, and a questionnaire, a number of con- 
clusions were stated in a concise report to the trustees 
and to the alumni council. While the study group 
found no grounds for serious concern, it saw room for 
improvement in Exeter’s alumni relations. Among 
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other subjects the report said: “Primarily, we think 
of improvement in the direction of adding a quality 
of hospitality to the attitude of Exeter toward its 
alumni. We have in mind many forms of hospitality 
— a warmer physical welcome for alumni, an interest 
in what they are doing, a continuing solicitation of 
the kind of assistance that people take pleasure in 
giving.” The committee’s first proposal (in a category 
which might be termed “hospitality”’) is the establish- 
ment of an alumni center-faculty club at the Academy. 


When Ogden Miller celebrated his fifteenth year in 
January as headmaster of The Gunnery he was 
invited to write a special report concerning the history 
of the School and, in particular, the major develop- 
ments of the past fifteen years. Mr. Miller’s in- 
structive and entertaining comments took the form of 
a letter to Frederick W. Gunn, who founded “Mr. 
Gunn’s School” 110 years earlier and who must have 
been quite a gent in those days, as a pioneer had to 
be to make a go of it. 


The Bach Society, a community organization of 
professional and amateur musicians, holds its re- 
hearsals every Tuesday evening at the Park School, 
Brooklandville, Md. The two-year-old society is 
made up of twenty-six vocalists and twelve instru- 
mentalists, composing a small string orchestra plus a 
harpsichord, flutes, and an oboe. The assistant head 
of the upper school, Jack R. Ramey, is the society’s 
financial secretary. The group has given concerts on 
TV and at several Baltimore churches. It is planning 
a tour to several of the Maryland colleges in the 
spring, and is making tapes and recordings for FM 
radio stations. 


Robert A. Thomason, headmaster of the Park 
School, Brooklandville, Md., took part in a panel 
discussion of “Choosing a Career,” which was televised 
on February 4. Other members of the panel were 
Dean Elizabeth Geen of Goucher College and Dr. 
George B. Brain, superintendent of public instruction 
of the Baltimore Public Schools. The discussion was 
one of a series sponsored by the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore on “The Modern Family in a 
Nuclear Age.” The moderator was Mrs. Leonard 
Warres, a past president of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation and a Park School parent. 
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Public Relations with patience to wait for the future 
took a new step recently at the Annie Wright Semi- 
nary, Tacoma, Wash., when Founder’s Day, formerly 
an alumnae activity, was turned over to the alumnae 
of the years ahead. 


Graduates-to-be enjoyed learning early history and 
traditions of the seminary as they portrayed Annie 
Wright, other “Annies” of seventy-seven years at 
school, Bishop John Adams Paddock, the founder, 
Charles Wright, who endowed the new educational 
institution, and others whose efforts and gifts es- 
tablished the school they now enjoy. Actually trying 
to live the parts they portrayed heightened appre- 
ciation of their heritage. A high point came at the 
close of their program when letters from Annie 
Wright’s daughter, Susan Groome Harney, and from 
Miss Ruth Jenkins, Headmistress, who was in the 
East for the school, were read. 


Girls of the Lower School pioneered this new en- 
deavor with the Middle School, Upper School, and 


staff to follow in coming years. 


With the whole Lower School participating in the 
dramatization of needs recognized and met, and all of 
the Middle and Upper School girls watching their 
efforts, groundwork was laid for what is hoped will be 
greater alumnae support in the future. 


The fifteenth edition of “Peddie Men In College” 
has just been mailed to all alumni, patrons and friends 
of The Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J. The booklet 
with an eye-catching blue and gold cover, the school 
colors, has twenty-two pages, and lists by colleges 
the names of Peddie graduates presently matriculating 
as well as their college addresses. There is also an 
alphabetical listing of names of the students in the 
second section, the institution they are attending, in 
addition to a separate list of those who are on the 
faculty. 


The booklet reports 428 men associated with 137 
institutions of higher learning. Of this number 380 
are students while forty-eight are faculty and staff 
members. Princeton University with twenty students 
and two faculty occupies the number one position 
this year. Following in close order to complete the 
first four are Cornell with seventeen students, Brown 
with sixteen students, and the University of Penn- 
sylvania with sixteen students and one faculty 
mem ber. 


This booklet has proved valuable to alumni who 
wish to contact their former classmates when visiting 
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the campus of another university, to patrons and 
friends, and to the Admissions Director, who often 
gives a copy to an applicant. 


NEWS OF OLD GRADS 
(of the ISEB’s Public Relations Committee) 


Clemewell Lay (’44-’49) will enjoy the fruits of 
retirement as co-headmistress of Emma Willard 
School, Troy, N. Y., after eighteen years of service. 
She has been a member of the Executive Committee 
of the ISEB and in 1952 was one of a few of us who 
joyfully traveled from the East Coast to the West 
Coast for the first ISEB regional conference there. 


* 


School teachers often find themselves in a state of 
shock when a child of an “oh-so-recent” graduate 
appears for enrollment. This was our reaction when 
Kenneth C. Parker Jr., public relations man at 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass., appeared last 
fall at the twentieth workshop of the Public Relations 
Committee. His father was one of the charter 
members of the committee when it was appointed by 
chairman Arthur S. Roberts and he was also the 
editor of these columns. He is now in charge of the 
public relations of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


Hart Fessenden (’44~-47), headmaster of the 
Fessenden School, West Newton, Mass., has been 
elected vice-president of the Independent School 
Association of Massachusetts and has been re- 
appointed a member of the Massachusetts Executive 
Committee for Educational TV. 


Ogden Miller (’51-’55), headmaster of The Gunnery, 
Washington, Conn., is president of the Connecticut 
Foundation for Independent Schools. The member- 
ship is composed of twenty independent schools whose 
aim is to give financial aid to promising students at the 
secondary school level. 


DATES OF THE NEXT ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE ISEB 
The 36th Annual Conference of the ISEB will be 
held at the Statler Hilton, New York City, on Friday and 
Saturday, March 2 and 3, 1962. An outline of the program 
will be published in the November issue of the BuLtetin, 
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LANGUAGE FRONTIER 


HREE years ago a student and professor of 
Russian history who had given a talk to an 
adult group received a note of thanks from its 

leader. A sentence from that note struck me: “You 
cannot imagine how refreshing it was, to hear a good 
man find something favorable about Russia, without 
feeling he had to apologize for it and assure his 
audience that he was not a communist.” 


The underlying public attitude toward our first 
real competitive threat as a culture was clearly 
mirrored in such a reaction. Since then we have 
seen the beginnings of a healthy shift of viewpoint. 
What do we need to know about our determined 
rival? Is there really any kind of security for us in 
the fact that the number of American students of 
Russian is about .001% of the number of Russian 
students of English? Competence always fascinates 
competence, and today Americans are increasingly 
becoming determined to know something about that 
great culture whose values are so different from ours, 
and are tackling the language to find out at first 
hand. In so doing they are serving their nation 
which urgently needs polyglots, as well as gratifying 
their own curiosity. 


In 1956 there were perhaps eight public and inde- 
pendent high schools in the country where Russian 
was being taught. By 1957 there were at least nine 
public high schools and perhaps as many independent 
schools. A government survey of public high schools 
in 1958 reported 4,055 students enrolled in Russian 
in that year, and by that time the number of inde- 
pendent schools offering Russian had grown to 
twenty-nine. A quick sampling was made early in 
1960 for the College Entrance Examination Board by 
the ISEB Russian Committee from the 450 public 
and independent high schools listed by the U. S. 
Office of Education at the end of 1959 as offering 
Russian. That sampling gave a total of 2,024 students 
enrolled in ninety-four schools in the spring of 1960. 
We are getting reports that the number of high schools 
teaching Russian has now topped 700. Thus it seems 
likely that even though this number is inaccurate, the 
number of students of Russian in the country is over 
10,000 and may be more than 15,000 when we count 


Mrs. Walker of Friends School of Baltimore is Chairman of 
the ISEB’s Russian Committee. 
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adult classes and college students, both of which 
numbers are also on the increase. 


A growth like this in actual numbers of those who 
want to involve themselves has to reflect a strong 
initial drive. But the problem will be keeping the 
new interest in motion, once the novelty has worn off, 
and Russian turns out to be a labor as arduous as any 
foreign language and more arduous than some. 
Otherwise there is danger that the effects of the new 
outlook may not be sufficiently prolonged or en- 
livened to allow long-term objectives and results to 
show. The Russian language has its difficulties; 
materials are not standardized; personnel is scarce 
and varyingly qualified; procedures are in the pioneer 
stage and no conventional ladders lead from one school 
to another or from secondary school to college. Yet 
time is essential. If the present attitude toward 
studying Russian is part of a vital change that will 
fashion a more informed public and bring us to a 
degree of serenity in our relations with other cultures, 
it must have some time to take shape. 


Here is the function, it seems to many of us, 
through which individual teachers who are pioneering 
in Russian have an opportunity to make their con- 
tribution. If they can keep what they are doing 
alive, and direct it toward valid objectives, the interest 
in Russian will survive and expand, and in several 
years we may feel the strength which confidence, 
wisdom and experience in combination can impart. 
Precisely in the desire to help teachers in their 
pioneering endeavor, much effort is now being bent. 


o begin with, the ISEB’s Russian Committee 
was the first service organization concerned 
with Russian at the high school level. Its 

impetus was a group of teachers who got together at 
the ISEB Annual Conference in 1958, and thereafter 
with Miss Osgood’s encouragement functioned inform- 
ally till the then SEB made them an official com- 
mittee in February, 1959. This Committee’s drive at 
first was the desire for exchange of information and 
for the moral support which some knowledge of other 
pioneer efforts would give. An individual teacher of 
Russian is usually isolated on a faculty, and the school 
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in general may be ever so kindly disposed, but only 
vaguely aware of the problems and needs peculiar to 
Russian. 


The new Committee began by trying to find out 
where the pioneer classes were and to get them in 
touch with each other. The Committee’s first listing 
of independent schools teaching Russian numbered 
twenty-nine in the fall of 1958. As of April 1, 1960, 
the number on the Committee’s list was seventy-six 
known independent schools, of which fifty-nine were 
members of the ISEB. By October of 1960 many 
additional schools were added. Next the Committee 
undertook to develop service materials. Little was 
available at that time. Now the first attempts at 
syllabus, word lists, and examinations are available. 
Many questions, meanwhile, were begging for answers. 
Soon a flood of materials from many sources came on a 
widely dispersed market. The Committee began to 
send information to and exchange letters with a 
mailing list which started with thirty-five schools and 
by fall of 1960 had reached 300 miscellaneous names 
which will probably receive about six mailings during 


1960-1961. 


Steadily the program of this Committee is expand- 
ing. Its efforts have been appreciated, and its 
possibilities are endless. Only the limitations of time 
and strength of its members set limits on the work. 
Present members in addition to the writer who is 
serving as chairman are: Marianne Bogojavlensky, 
formerly of Friends Central but now of Mount 
Holyoke College; Donald Neitz of Riverdale Country 
School for Boys and the Riverdale School for Girls; 
Thomas Reilly of Horace Mann; and Johannes van 
Straalen of Choate. George Gabrichevsky of St. 
Albans was one of the first members of the Committee 
who helped set the standards of its work, and is the 
only member who has so far retired. The ISEB 
Russian Committee aims to serve any and all who are 
teachers of, or concerned with, pre-college Russian. 


NOTHER service organization for high school 
A teachers is the National Council of High 
School Teachers of Russian which was organ- 

ized in the Middle West in 1959 under the presidency 
of Wayne Fisher of Canton, Illinois. Though initiated 
by public school teachers, this organization also 
numbers many independent school members, and its 
first news letters came out several times last year. 
In Chicago in July, 1960, the first annual meeting was 
attended by thirty to forty teachers from the Middle 
and Far West, as well as representatives from the 
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East coast. This organization is especially interested 
in studying the high school Russian curriculum. 


During 1959 the American Association of Teachers 
of Slavic and East European Languages (referred to 
usually as AATSEEL) brought to a head its concern 
to provide leadership and materials for secondary 
school teachers. A learned society functioning as one 
of the associated and specializing groups of the Modern 
Language Association, and having a membership 
largely of college level teachers, it had already set up 
a committee to study and encourage secondary school 
Russian. At the end of 1959 it also initiated the 
process of amending its constitution to specify that 
two out of six vice-presidents were to be secondary 
school teachers. The annual conference in December, 
1959, included a report from the states on the status 
of Russian in high schools, and in December, 1960, in 
Philadelphia a session on objectives and testing in 
high school was part of the annual meeting program, 
with Mrs. Helen Yakobson in charge, from George 
Washington University. 


In view of the rapid growth in enrollments, and 
encouraged by expressions of concern on the part of 
all the groups just described, the College Entrance 
Examination Board organized its first committee of 
examiners in Russian under the chairmanship of 
Richard Burgi of Yale. With diligence they set to 
work on the new examination, and in March, 1961, 
will be offered the first college board in Russian, aimed 
at second year of study. This will be a reading test 
only, comparable with reading tests in other languages 
prior to 1960. A listening test that will be comparable 
with the listening test offered in French last year, 
will be added in March, 1962. 


most ambitious and what may turn out to be 

most significant experimentation is in process 
right now simultaneously for five modern languages, 
of which Russian is one. (The others are French, 
Italian, Spanish and German.) Through contract 
with the U. S. Office of Education under the N.D.E.A. 
of September, 1958, and with the direction of the 
Modern Language Association, a series of new teaching 
materials and a set of language tests for a range of six 
years are being developed. At present neither is 
available. The test project has just begun, and the 
new type of teaching materials to replace the tradi- 
tional textbook is being written, tried out, and revised 
all at the same time. It appears that the Russian 
curriculum may be available in part by the end of 1961 


ee the heading of new materials some of the 
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or early 1962, and the new tests in 1963. A long tale 
hangs on each project; here only the briefest comment 
can be attempted. 


The MLA Teaching Materials represent an attempt 
to make usable the new approach to teaching modern 
languages growing out of the revolution in language 
objectives. This revolution, though rather a storm 
center in the profession, is actually simple in its 
essence: it involves a systematically planned and high 
proportion of work especially in the early stages of 
language teaching, on speaking and listening, tries to 
use rather than analyze grammar, and defers trans- 
lation. It requires the use of the foreign language as 
the accepted medium of communication in the class- 
room, and substitutes for word lists and grammar 
rules, context phrases and pattern drills. These are 
the essence of the new look. Though no teacher 
denies the desirability of these devices, there is 
considerable disagreement over the degree to which 
they should be insisted upon in the classroom every 
day. Some consider the emphasis unsuitable in high 
school under the conditions of limited time. Those 
who would like to try the new ideas have been unable 
to find any systematic guide to presentation. There- 
fore the MLA Materials Center is developing units 
which envisage an eventual six-year sequence. 


Nine of the new units are finished and being revised 
after trial in the NDEA institute at Dartmouth in the 
summer of 1960. Also thirteen pilot schools (of which 
one isan independent) are giving them classroom trial 
this year. The pilot schools have been supplied with 
discs that can be sent home with pupils for homework 
assignments, — the device which it is hoped will be 
the answer to the problem, how to make preparation 
assignments during pre-reading listening and speaking. 
Also correlating supplementary reading materials are 
being worked out. There is still a long way to go: 
the number of units needed, revised and published 
so as to be available, is probably at least fifteen for 
each year of the sequence. 


The MLA Testing Project is even newer. It is 
completely separate from the Teaching Materials, 
independent of them, and not based on them. Here 
the MLA is working through a total of twenty com- 
mittees, four for each of the languages mentioned 
above, and the committees are charged with trying to 
produce the highest quality of tests with the common 
ground of all the texts and all the methods in view. 
They are to be mastery tests in the skills of listening, 
speaking, writing and reading of the language. It is 
expected that where any individual text or method 
leaves gaps that are reflected in student weaknesses 
in one part of the new test, strengths in another part 
will compensate. The new tests are to be on two 
levels, with norms by years over a six-year range or 
more. The over-all chairman of the Russian section 
is Deming Brown of the University of Michigan; 
Donald Walsh! heads the total program in his capacity 
as Director of the MLA Foreign Language Program 
Research Center. 


HIs, then, is the fluid state of things in the field 
of Russian language. Modern language teach- 
ing in general is going through a period of 

nation-wide first-in-history development, the signifi- 
cance of which is hard to estimate. But in Russian 
the present growth and crucial importance of the 
language add their own significance, and thus Russian 
is invested with a peculiar aura of pioneering excite- 
ment. It is a particularly felicitous circumstance 
that there are scores of schools which are free to 
experiment now and embark on Russian if they choose. 
The ISEB Russian Committee finds its function the 
more rewarding that it is so much needed in these 
early years. 


1Dr. Walsh is on leave from The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn., and is Chairman of the ISEB’s Spanish Committee. 


To the Editor of 
Tue INDEPENDENT BuLLetIn: 


most gratefully appreciated. 


CONTRACT FORM FOR TEACHERS 


Our school is interested in developing a better contract form for teachers. 
would greatly appreciate the help of other members of the Independent Schools 
Education Board in developing a new form. 


Sincerely yours, 


We 
Sample contracts or suggestions will be 
(Dr.) Lioyp Sutre.t, Headmaster 


The Commonwea!th School 
Roosevelt, Puerto Rico 


Apri, 1961 
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PERSONALS 


The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The Buttetin will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 


The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. 


Please make checks pay- 


able to the Independent Schools Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 
If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and the BuL.etin will forward replies to the advertiser. 
Please do not ask the ISEB to forward anything but letters. Catalogues should be sent direct to the advertiser 


after contact has been made. 


Note: The ISEB does not operate a placement bureau. It does not maintain a file of applicants or of positions 


available. 


Positions Open 


ENGLISH AND MATH POSITIONS AVAILABLE 

A small day and 5 day-boarding eastern boy’s college prep 
school is seeking experienced, (four years or more), male teachers 
for openings in the English and Math departments. 

The math instructor should be well-grounded in all areas of 
secondary school math (incl. calculus) to teach in a school using 
the new approach, well-tempered with traditional drill work. 

The English instructor should be a man with a love for 
fundamentals and a desire to instill a love for reading in young 
boys. 

Write to: Box 8046-A 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL SOUGHT 
Elementary principal or administrator wanted for boys’ 
boarding school, grades 4-8. Master’s degree in elementary 
education, experienced in private school work, also to teach 7-8 
grade mathematics. 
Write to: M. W. Horstman, Headmaster, Saint James School, 
Faribault, Minnesota. 


POSITIONS OPEN AT SUMMER CAMP 
Well established summer school seeks the services of an 
experienced independent school teacher, elementary and/or 
secondary, for its 1961 summer school session in one of the 
following areas: 
English and/or reading 
Mathematics and/or science _ 
Latin and/or modern languages 
Please write to: Box 7032-J 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


SUMMER WATERFRONT POSITION 
Position as waterfront director is open at a boys’ camp in 
Maine for the 1961 summer season. 
Please write to: Box 7030-J 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 
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CHEF — COOK — DIETICIAN WANTED 
Summer camp seeks the services of a married couple who ‘ 
are experienced as chef and cook or chef and dietician for the 
1961 summer season. 
Please write to: Box 7031-J 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


ELEMENTARY FACULTY OPENINGS 
Florida School — Established 1938 
Select Clientele — Live in Sunny Florida 
Single men willing to live on premises 
Position open in following areas: 
Fourth Grade — all subjects 
5th & 6th Grades — Mathematics 
5th & 6th Grades — Social Studies 
Please Write: L. B. Sommers 
P.O. Box 0 — Little River Station 

Miami 38, Florida 


TEACHER-COACH WANTED 
The Country School will have an opening for a male teacher- 
coach in September, 1961. Candidates should be qualified to 
teach mathematics in grades seven and eight in addition to 
coaching boys’ athletics (ages 10-14). Future administrative 
opportunities possible. 
Write to: Mrs. Lewis N. Startt, Headmistress 

The Country School 

P. O. Box 496 

Easton, Maryland 


ASSISTANT HEADMASTER 
Small independent boys’ boarding school (ages 13-18), 
New Jersey. Position requires man experienced in school 
administration. Special qualifications in testing and guidance 
desirable. Excellent professional opportunity — headmastership 
possibility for right man. 
Write to: Box 8047-A 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 
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UNIQUE, ADVENTURESOME 
BOYS’ SUMMER RANCH IN COLORADO 
HAS OPENINGS FOR STAFF: 

Man or couple to handle kitchen. 

Single men as counselors: geology, forestry, fishing, hunting, 
music, climbing, shop. All staff must have drivers’ licenses, be 
versatile, willing, interested in more than one summer. Trans- 
portation to Colorado and return provided. 

R.N., must be licensed in Colorado. 


Write to: Charles H. Pavek 


Rumsey Hall School 
Washington, Conn. 


TEACHING POSITIONS 
Small established boys’ boarding school (ages 13-18), 
New Jersey, tutorial program (maximum 3 to class), has the 
following teacher openings for September 1961: Math (grades 
9-12); Physics; Chemistry; Biology; Athletics (for informal 
intramural sports program). 
Write to: Box 8048-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


TEACHER WANTED 
Ohio college preparatory country day school for girls has 
openings in science and French departments. Either men or 
women candidates are acceptable. French taught grades 7-12; 
sciences offered must include biology, and either chemistry or 
physics. TIAA, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, Social Security, lunches 
offered in addition to salary. 


_ Write to: Box 8049-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


SUMMER POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
Expanding summer school in N, H. resort area has openings 
in several subjects and combinations. 
Fairview Summer School (Girls) 
Stinson Lake Lodge (Boys) 
Write to: Director 
30 Hopkins Road 
Arlington 74, Mass. 


THIRD GRADE TEACHER 

To begin in fall, 1961, at Country Day School, Wayzata, 
Minn. Co-educational, private school in Lake Minnetonka area 
outside Minneapolis. Emphasis on small classes, high achieve- 
ment. Opportunity for teacher with superior personal qualifi- 
cations and fine academic background. Experience desirable, 
but not a requirement. 

Write Miss Nora M. Barron, Principal, Country Day School, 
3121 Groveland School Road, Wayzata, Minn. 
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ELEMENTARY TEACHERS WANTED 
A small, relatively new, coeducational day school in the 
Midwest seeks outstandingly, well-qualified teachers for Sep- 
tember, 1961. The school will add the seventh grade then and 
seeks regular teachers who can assist with physical education or 
have good experience in science or mathematics. 


Write to: Box 8050-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


DIRECTOR SOUGHT 


Beginning July 1961 director for day school in Managua, 
Nicaragua, Central America. Kindergarten through 12. Enroll- 
ment 450. Single man or married man without children preferred. 
Challenging school of international composition. Write full 
details in first letter. 


Write to: Box 8063-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


OPENINGS FOR TEACHERS 
AND ADMINISTRATORS 
Several headmasterships, also elementary headmistress 
wanted, English, mathematics and sciences, modern languages, 
Latin, physical education, many country day. 
Write: Avery Educational Services 
Kerr Bldg., 3202 P St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D.C, (Tel. FE 7-4171) 


Positions Sought 


HEADMASTERSHIP SOUGHT 

By a man with twenty-two years of public and private 
school experience who is presently assistant superintendent for 
business in a suburban community. 

The private school experience was acquired in metropolitan 
elementary schools. Public school experience gained in com- 
munities with excellent college preparatory records. Primarily 
interested in a day school situation. 


Write to Box 8051-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


HEADMASTERSHIP 
Man, wife, now nearing retirement, experienced teachers in 
top-grade boy’-girls’ Eastern prep. schools, M.A.’s (Latin and 
English), Episcopalians, would like challenge of heading a school, 
Please write to: Box 8065-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 
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HEADMASTER’S POSITION SOUGHT 
Experienced independent school principal desires position as 
headmaster. Married man with two children. M.A. degree. 
Resume available promptly. 
Write to: Box 8052-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


HISTORY AND MATH POSITION DESIRED 
Man, single, A.B. degree, desires teaching position in New 
England area in 1961-62. Presently teaching and coaching at 
a small Eastern school. Dormitory living desired. References 
furnished on request. 
Write to: Box 8053-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


NURSE AVAILABLE 


Englishwoman, practical nurse, eleven years experience in 
administrative and supervisory duties in two prominent British 
schools, and two years in American school, charge of staff 
furnishings, linens, etc. seeks similar post with possible house- 
mother’s duties in Junior, Senior boys or co-ed school, September. 
Summer position also sought. 


Write to: Box 8054-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


ENGLISH TEACHER 
Single young man, 33 years old, has interests, talents, 
abilities, aptitudes for a private secondary boarding school not 
below the 7th grade. A.B. in English; German minor. Pipe 
organist. Currently adding to professional competence in major 
field. Experienced. New England, New York, New Jersey. 
Summer School opportunity desired. 


Write to: Box 8055-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


REGISTRAR OR ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SEEKS POSITION 
Desire position as registrar or administrative assistant in 
girls’ school. B.A. and M.A. Wide experience as teacher, depart- 
ment head, registrar, and dean. Counseling for college selection. 
Prefer New England or Middle Atlantic area. 


Please write to: Box 8056-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION 
IN DORMITORY SOUGHT 
Mature woman with 12 years of varied, successful experience 
in residence management is seeking new post for September. 
Extensive foreign travel. B.A. degree. Preparatory or college 
level desired. West or midwest location preferred. 
Write to: Box 8057-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


REGISTERED NURSE AVAILABLE 
Registered nurse interested in position in Eastern boarding 
school or college. Graduate of St. Francis Nursing School, 
Grand Island, Nebraska, class 1939. After army service, practice 
has been limited because of family obligations, but have been 
employed part time as assistant director of nurses and as director. 


Write to: Box 8058-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


TEACHER-COACH AVAILABLE 
Football coach, teacher of History, Spanish, and German 
available. B.S. Bowdoin, Ph.D. (History) University of Chicago- 
University of Madrid. Day school preferred. 
Write to: Box 8059-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


BUSINESS MANAGER 
DEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR 


After twenty-six years of Management experience in large 
corporate industry, college alumni and association work, and 
civic life, I want to fulfill a long felt desire for school work. The 
background is, I feel, ideally suited to business management, 
with extra duties which might include financial development 
work, alumni or public relations, etc. Married, 3 grown children. 
New England area preferred. 


Please write to: Box 8067-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 
Single, twenty-five year old woman with two years of 
graduate study beyond an M.A. degree in counseling, and a 
B.A. degree in psychology. One year teaching experience in an 
independent school, four years experience as a research assistant 
in an university. Location and salary open. 


Write to: Box 8061-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 
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MUSIC TEACHER AVAILABLE 
Man, married with wife and two children. Holds Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degree in Music from Conservatory. Seven years 
of teaching experience. Band, Choir, Private Lessons, Theory, 
Harmony. 
Write to: Box 8064-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


TEACHING — COACHING 
POSITION SOUGHT 


Male, secondary or Junior-High School history teacher. 
Two years experience in Independent Day School. Experienced 
in Junior-High School history and coaching, which included 
varsity wrestling. One year’s graduate work toward M.A. 
degree. New England or Middle Atlantic States preferred. 
Excellent personal and professional references. Qualifications in 
detail on request. 


Write to: Box 8068-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


HOUSEMOTHER SEEKS POSITION 


Woman, 50, in excellent health and of good appearance, 
qualified the School Matron’s Certificate, Balinger Grange, 
Bucks, immigrated to U. S. A. August 1960 as a British (Welsh) 
subject holding Canadian passport, seeks position as house- 
mother. Can provide excellent references. Has served as matron 
in girls’, co-ed, and boys’ schools in England, the Middle East, 
Canada. 


‘Write to: Box 8062-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


SCIENCE POSITION SOUGHT 
Teacher of chemistry, physics and mathematics desires 
teaching position. Experienced in both public and private 
schools. 
Write to: Box 8060-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


TEACHER OF FRENCH AVAILABLE 


Young man, unmarried, 33, B.A. cum laude, Phi Beta 
Kappa, 1949, Univ. of Buffalo, seeks position in good Eastern 
school, Fulbright scholarship in France, where studied and 
lived 5 years. Licence-es-Lettres, Univ. Aix-Marseille, 1954. 
Further graduate work Univ. of Kansas, where was also teaching 
assistant. Taught French and English Sewanee Military 
Academy; Associate in French UCLA. At present lecturer at 
Sorbonne. Perfectly bi-lingual, Good amateur pianist. Prefer 
live off campus but willing to supervise dormitory if other 
conditions right. 


Write to: Walter G. Keske 
Fondation Suisse, Cite Universitaire 
9 boulevard Jourdan, Paris 14, France 

References: James H. Grew (of Andever), 50 Avenue 
Marceau, Paris 8. Col. Cornelius, Sewanee Military 


Academy, Sewanee, Tenn. Dr. J. Lapp, University 
of California in Los Angeles 


GUIDANCE 
Man, 34, unmarried, with four years experience teaching 
English and history, sixth to ninth grades, will receive M.A. in 
Guidance and Student Personnel Administration in August, and 
is seeking a position in this field. 
Write to: Box 8066-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


California, Claremont. 


Columbus, Ohio. 


ELECTION RESULTS 


The Bu.vetin takes pleasure in announcing that Rebecca S. Marshall, Head of 
the Mathematics Department at St. Timothy’s School, Stevenson, Md., has been 
elected to a three-year term as Recording Secretary of the ISEB’s Executive Com- 
mittee. Two new Representatives-at-Large on the Committee are: James G. Angell, 
Chairman of English Department, Pembroke-Country Day School, Kansas City, 
Mo., and John S. Iverson, Chairman of History Department, Webb School of 


Continuing on the Committee are Chairman, John F. Gummere, Headmaster 
of The William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia; Treasurer, Hart Fessenden, 
Headmaster, The Fessenden School, West Newton, Mass.; Representative-at-Large 
Mitchell Gratwick, Headmaster of Horace Mann School, New York City; and 
Representative-at-Large William S, Putnam, Headmaster of Columbus Academy, 


Aprit, 1961 
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FROM OUR READERS 


WHO HAS UNGRADED PRIMARY 
DEPARTMENT? 


To the Editor of 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN: 


We have been subscribing for some time to your 
publication and find it one of the most helpful sources 
of inspiration and practical suggestions. I am writing 
you in the hope that you can perhaps direct me to one 
or more elementary schools in your association for 
advice on a particular problem. 


We would like to re-organize our Primary Depart- 
ment to include the four classes from Kindergarten to 
Grade III on an ungraded basis. The reports available 
to us thus far are all from schools with more than one 
class per grade, and at York House we have only one 
group of twenty children at each of these four levels. 
Can you put me in touch with a small independent 
school with an ungraded primary department? 


Sincerely yours, 


(Mrs.) Crare B. Harris, Principal 
York House School 

1550 West King Edward Ave. 
Vancouver 9, B. C. 


BRITISH STUDENT SEEKS 
U. S. TEACHING POSITION 


To the Editor of 
Tue INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


I am a third year history student at Cambridge 
University, anxious to obtain a teaching post at a 
private school in New England in the next academic 
year. In this task I have been lucky enough to have 
the kind assistance of Mr. Townsend Scudder, of the 
Centre for Information on America. He suggested 
that I write you, in the hope that you would be kind 
enough to consider listing my name in the BuLLETIN 
of the Independent Schools Education Board. 


I am afraid I know little of your organisation apart 
from what Mr. Scudder has told me, so it is quite 
possible that I am being presumptuous in writing to 
you. If so, I hope you will forgive my ignorance. 
Also, I am not sure what information you require. I 
shall be 23 years old in June. I was educated at St. 
Johns School, Leatherhead, Surrey, which I left in 
1956 with English and History at Advanced Level of 
the General Certificate of Education and six subjects 
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at Ordinary Level. After school I spent two years in 
the Royal Air Force in Germany. For the past two 
and a half years I have been reading for the B.A. 
(Hons.) degree in History. I obtained a Second Class 
in the First Part of the Tripos Examination last year. 

This brief list of facts does not convey very much, 
but I hope it is the sort of thing you want. If you 
can give me some help, I shall be most grateful. May 
I, without presuming upon your good offices, thank 
you in advance for any trouble you may take to 
assist me. 


Yours sincerely, 


GRANT 
St. John’s College 
Cambridge, England 


EGYPTIAN STUDENT IN U. S. 
SEEKS TEACHING POSITION 


To the Editor of 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHOOL BULLETIN: 


I am an Egyptian foreign student, at present 
attending the State University College of Education 
at New Paltz, N. Y. I was mentioning of my interest 
in teaching in a private school for a couple of years, 
to a lady friend of mine, when she inquired about the 
matter from the Christian Science Monitor Educational 
Editor, who in turn referred me to you. 


My interest lies in the teaching of French at the 
upper elementary and junior high grade levels. I 
would be very appreciative to hear from you, for I 
am really interested in carrying my practical training 
plans through. 

I have had all my schooling in a private French 
school in Egypt, have graduated from the American 
University at Cairo, and am presently studying for 
my Master’s degree in Education. Some tutoring and 
a French counselorship position at T-Ledge Camp for 
Girls, Orr’s Island, Maine, constitute my work 
experience. 

I hope to hear from you soon and should you need 
any kind of information, please do let me know. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Miss) Marxrip A. ZIvER 
22 Southside Avenue 
New Paltz, New York 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Edited by Joun De Q. Brices, Middlesex School, Concord, Mass. 


joun G. Coney, Grosse Pointe, University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


CURRICULUM AND CLASSROOM 


In order to meet the challenge of rising college 
admissions standards, the time devoted to military 
and naval instruction at The Bolles School, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., will be streamlined in September, 1961, to 
the minimum necessary to satisfy applicable Army 
and Navy regulations, it was announced recently by 
Herman Ulmer, Jr., Chairman of the Bolles’ trustees. 


“The additional time thus gained will be used in 
expanding and enriching the scholastic program. 
Under this reduced military program Bolles will still 
be able to qualify as an Honor Military and Naval 
School,” Ulmer explained, “But in setting the new 
policy the Board recognized that steadily increasing 
requirements for college admission will probably 
require us eventually to discontinue the military and 
naval programs completely.” Under the Board’s 
resolution, however, these programs will not be dis- 
continued until eight months’ public notice has been 
given to all concerned, and any such change will be 
effective only at the beginning of a school year, but 
not prior to September, 1962. 


In order to assist seniors at Grosse Pointe Uni- 
versity School, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich., in 
being prepared to meet the demands for independent 
study that many colleges are now requiring and in 
order to allow the more able or interested students to 
pursue intensive study in an area of specialized 
interest, a program of individual study has been set 
up. Each senior chooses to do one of three things: 
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(a) Write an extensive research paper for either 
history or English. 


(b) Do advanced placement work in history or 
English. 


(c) Pursue a tutorial study under the guidance and 
direction of a faculty member. 


This year, four of the seniors are now engaged in 
advanced placement work in history, five in English, 
and twenty are involved in tutorials. The tutorials 
are being done in the fields of modern art, music, 
biology, chemistry, land reclamation, engineering, 
elementary school education, Russian literature, 
Russian history, religion, Greek mythology and 
drama, history of the theater, and creative writing. 


This past year eleven seniors participated in the 
advanced placement program of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. These students had taken a 
course covering materials equivalent to those handled 
in a normal college freshman American history course. 
In May, they took the examination put out by the 
College Board and were compared in their performance 
with college freshmen. All but one received grades 
equivalent to passing or better at the college level. 
Also, four juniors took the advanced placement course 
and examination in Latin, and all four received passing 
or better grades. Two received grades of the honor 
level. 


Grosse Pointe University School announces that a 
new program in mathematics, which has been intro- 
duced in al] sections of the 7th grade, uses the material 
developed by the School Mathematics Study Group. 
Some of the material differs from that of the traditional 
curriculum, but both the new material as well as the 
traditional reflects the recent advance in mathematics 
and is being presented from a more modern point of 
view. The blending of the old and the new will lead, 
it is hoped, to a better understanding both of the 
structure of mathematics and of the basic concept. 
This should provide a firm foundation as background 
for the well-educated citizen and for the students 
who make use of such background for advanced work. 
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This year, every 7th grade girl and boy, with the 
exception of those who are members of the band, is 
taking a special music-drama course. The work in 
this course leads to the preparation of a 7th-8th 
grade operetta presented in late January. Members 
of the band also have an opportunity to participate. 
The purpose of the program is to give the 7th and 8th 
graders the opportunity to present a major dramatic- 
music production in the course of the school year, 
something that they have not had the opportunicy of 
doing in the last few years. 


A grant was recently made by the Eugene and 
Agnes Meyer Foundation to the Hawthorne School 
of Washington, D.C., in furtherance of the school’s 
project to teach science in a two-year unified course. 
According to the plan, physics and chemistry are 
presented in a two-year integrated course, to be 
followed by biology, if the student elects this addition- 
al science. The course requires a great deal of 
laboratory work, quantitative thinking, and a fairly 
extensive study of graphs. 


At Hawthorne, every student studies history every 
year throughout his school course. The senior year is 
handled in seminar fashion, the students meeting 
once a week in the evening at the home of the head- 
master. Each week the student prepares a paper 
upon the life and teachings of one of the eight great 
men who are considered during the school year. For 
study in 1960-61 have been selected Pericles, Innocent 
III, Da Vinci, Karl Marx, Ghandi, Sun Yat-Sen, 
Woodrow Wilson and Hitler. 


This fall St. George’s School, Newport, R. I., 
initiated a course in Asian History for a select group 
of advanced tenth grade students. The course covers 
the period from 1750 to the present, with special 
emphasis on the history of China. Under the direction 
of Christopher C. Corkery, of the history department, 
the boys do extensive reading and write reports on 
areas of special interest in the Far East. Guest 
lecturers from the Naval War College speak to the 
class one day a week during the second semester. 
These men, Asian nationals, provide first hand 
information on countries under study. During this 
semester men from Pakistan, the Philippines, Indo- 
nesia, Republic of Korea, Thailand, National China, 
and Japan will join the class, each for a series of two 
lectures. 
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NEW SUMMER SESSIONS 


This summer Mount Hermon School, Mount 
Hermon, Mass., will present its new, coeducational, 
summer session, the Liberal Studies Program. Open 
to able boys and girls who have completed at least 
their sophomore year in public or independent school, 
this advanced program offers several outstanding 
features. 


The principal purpose of the program is to allow a 
student to pursue, in depth, an area of particular 
interest by studying one major course during the six 
weeks of the session. Each course will meet at least 
three hours a day, six days a week, and is designed to 
provide a student with as much time as possible for 
individual instruction or for work on individual 
projects. The following major courses constitute the 
curriculum: Expository Writing, Literature, Modern 
European History, Far Eastern History, Advanced 
French, Advanced German, Elementary Russian, two 
levels of Chemistry and Biology, P.S.S.C. Physics, 
analytic geometry and trigonometry, and Topics 
from Modern Mathematics. The faculty members 
come primarily from Mount Hermon, but the program 
will be strengthened by men and women from other 
independent schools, public high schools, and colleges. 


In addition to selecting a major course, the student 
body as a whole will participate in a core course, 
“Man’s Struggle for Freedom,” which will be pre- 
sented by Professor Edwin C. Rozwenc of the Amherst 
College history department. Professor Rozwenc will 
give two one-hour lectures a week on the heritage of 
freedom which is ours as citizens of this democracy. 
In particular, he will consider our freedom in the areas 
of politics, religion, society, thought, and communi- 
cation; discuss the historical evolution of these 
“rights” and their attendant responsibilities; and 
examine the ever-present necessity of defending them. 
A third hour a week will be devoted to small seminar 
discussions of the ideas presented in the lectures. 


Outside reading for the core course will require three 
hours a week. 


Of more direct interest to educators than to 
secondary school students is the teaching fellows 
project. This aspect of the program provides an 
opportunity for men and women already in teaching, 
or for college undergraduates, to join in working with 
talented students. The teaching fellows will be 
salaried members of the staff who will work closely 
with classroom teachers, help individual students, 
and receive guided experience in supervising athletics 
and dormitory life. 
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Dr. E. Laurence Springer, headmaster of Pingry 
School, Hillside, N. J., has announced that from 
June 28 through August 16, 1961, a Summer Science 
Institute will be established at Pingry. It will be 
open, in either biology or chemistry, to forty eleventh 
grade boys or girls within local commuting distance. 


The overall aim of the Institute is to provide 
talented high school students with unique and 
challenging experiences, designed to strengthen and 
extend their competency in science. 


In addition to the free use of Pingry’s extensive 
science facilities, there will be no tuition charge. 
The cost of operation will be underwritten by generous 
grants from New Jersey industry. Although no 
formal credit will be given for work done at the 
Institute, Pingry will award a certificate of partici- 
pation to each student member of the Institute. 


Ernest C. Shawcross, head of the science depart- 
ment, is director of the Institute, and C. Brett 
Boocock Jr., the assistant director. The advisory 
committee consists of Dr. Joseph E. Hawkins, Dr. 
W. D. Lewis, Dr. William H. Lycan, Dr. Harry J. 
Robinson Jr., Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, Dr. Richard 
B. Scheetz, Dr. William J. Sweeney, and Robert E. 
Waterman. 


SCHOOL COOPERATION 


Another happy example of interscholastic cooper- 
ation took place during the rugged winter of 1961 
when hockey was revived as a sport at New York 
Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
after a lapse of forty-one years. 


In the same town, Storm King School, long a 
successful exponent of hockey and enjoying one of the 
few workable outdoor natural ice rinks, provided the 
“home” site for the NYMA games. 


When a group of ten enthusiastic cadets approached 
Coach Clair Bee, athletic director, on the possibility 
of forming an informal hockey team, he volunteered 
to serve as unofficial coach, made the necessary 
arrangements with Blake Babcock, athletic director 
at SKS, and drew up a schedule of four games. The 
academy athletic records show that in 1919 two games 
with Storm King had to be postponed for lack of ice. 
These were played in 1961, probably one of the longest 
“postponements” in the annals of interscholastic 
sport. ‘“Director-Coach” Bee now plans to add 
hockey to the athletic program of New York Military 
Academy on an official basis for the season of 1962. 
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The great demand for the Rhodes School Faculty 
Bulletin has resulted in its being sent weekly to over 
500 school administrators, principals and supervisors 
throughout the country, according to David F. 
Merrall, Director of Rhodes School, New York City. 


The Bulletin digests the leading stories each week 
in the field of education, and has proved helpful to 
teachers who do not have the time to read the wealth 
of material which appears. School administrators — 
who wish to receive the bulletin may be placed on the 
regular mailing list upon request to the school. 


The Wood’s Hole Project, organized in the Spring 
of 1960, is now in full progress. The participating 
members of the project include besides the Wood’s 
Hole Oceanographic Institution, four schools from 
southern New England: Moses Brown, Tabor, 
Thayer, and St. George’s. The project, intended 
to interest boys of secondary level in science, particu- 
larly in branches of marine study (biology, geology, 
chemistry and physics), includes one meeting at each 
of the participating schools, with alternate meetings 
at Wood’s Hole. The meetings involve close inspection 
of laboratory facilities, lectures by staff members from 
Wood’s Hole, and progress reports on each school’s 
project. One school’s project has to do with the 
interpretation of echo soundings, ship’s log data, 
samples, and allied information obtained on a Wood’s 
Hole cruise. From this material, the boys are working 
out profiles of the ocean floor west of Cuba, an area 
including one of the great ocean deeps. Profiling of 
the sea floor completed, the project will move on to a 
study of samples taken on the cruise and, possibly, 
analysis of calcerous shelled Protozoan. The particu- 


lar project described is under the guidance of Dr. 
John Zeigler, a geologist, of the Wood’s Hole staff. 


Each school sends three eleventh grade students 
and two teachers to the monthly meetings. In turn, 
the boys involved from each school report progress to 
their respective science clubs. The laboratory work 
involved in each project is carried out at the schools 
themselves, becoming an integral part of science club 
activity. 


A valuable feature of the program is that contacts 
have already been established between students 
especially interested in science. The Wood’s Hole 
Project, enthusiastically received by students and 
teachers, is expected to continue beyond its first 
experimental year. 
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UNUSUAL ACTIVITIES 


f Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind., is 
following with interest developments in the Ford 
Foundation’s airborne television program which is 
being carried on in the midwestern area. 


Television equipment has been placed in a class- 
room and faculty members are serving as observers 
with the possibility that certain materials may be 
utilized on a selective basis. 


Ernest B. Benson, dean of the Academy, is a 
member of the area committee. 


The foundation’s experimental program is a means 
of televising programs from a specially equipped air- 
plane. Selected video-tapes can be televised simul- 
taneously over a circular area of 200 miles. A full 
academic year of instruction is planned, beginning in 
September, 1961. 


In existence now for four years, the Cercle Frangais 
of Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I., has 
drawn attention and credit to itself and enlisted 119 
members from a total of 136 French students of 
upper school. Since its organization, it has boasted 
an orchestra, the planning of several soirées dansantes, 
suppers, and illustrated talks. Its most recent en- 
deavor mixed dramatic comedy with an evening of 
dancing for 200 students and guests. Each form 
presented an original playlet in French composed for 
the occasion, the seniors offering two such ventures. 
From the peasant folklore presentation of Le Pére, son 
fils, et Pane by the second form, donkey and all, to 
the ultra-original surrealist comedies of the advanced 
placement class, these five dramatic interruptions to 
the dancing were enthusiastically received. 


In addition to planning programs which stimulate 
interest in spoken French, the Cercle provides for the 
school library and all classrooms subscriptions to 
French magazines and newspapers. The Cercle is 
convinced that French can be a source of extra- 
curricular fun while it instructs in a boys’ school 
program. 


Through the generosity of Edward A. Myers, 
Pingry Class of 1933, of Saltwater Farm, Walpole, 
Me., and his sister, Mrs. A. Moore Bagg of Dover, 
Mass., the Allen F. Myers Humanities Series has 
been established. 


Created to honor the donors’ father, it provides that 
some worthwhile cultural program will be brought 
each year to The Pingry School of Hillside, N. J. 
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and presented to an audience composed of Pingry 
faculty and students as well as of especially invited 
guests of the Myers family. Because of Mr. Myers’ 
great interest in music, this aspect of the humanities 
will be emphasized. 


The first in the annual series was a concert, pre- 
sented by the Hamilton College Choir at 2 p.m., 
Friday, December 16, in Pingry’s Kreh Gymnasium. 
The visiting singers were joined by the Pingry Glee 
Club for two selections. 


The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D.C., 
has long been an interested participant in the annual 
Buck Hill Falls Conference sponsored by the Council 
for Religion in Independent Schools. Student interest 
has deepened year by year, with the result that last 
winter on a limited scale and this winter on a fuller 
scale, returning delegates from the two-day religious 
conference in Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, have 
conducted their own conference, further developing 
for the benefit of the entire student body the official 
theme and discussion topics programmed at Buck Hill 
Falls. Students, faculty, and administration are 
solidly of the opinion that the “home conference,” 
scheduled as soon as possible following the Buck Hill 
Falls weekend, multiplies many times the spiritual 
rewards of participating in one of the country’s most 
significant religious conferences for young people. 
Detailed information can be secured by writing to 
Jean Zarr Jaspersen, Dean of Girls and faculty co- 
ordinator for the project. 


The 65-piece band of Valley Forge Military 
Academy, Wayne, Pa., established a “world first” on 
Sunday night, January 15, when it played Saint 
Saens’ Symphony Number 3. It was the first time 
the composition, known as the “Organ Symphony,” 
had ever been rendered by a band. It was specially 
scored for the musical organization by Lieutenant 
Colonel D. Keith Feltham, the academy’s director of 
music. Col. Feltham, who directed the band in the 
presentation at the annual winter concert program, 
transcribed more than 500,000 notes in making the 
special arrangement. Thte academy’s new electronic 
organ was used for the first time in the presentation. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


As part of the celebration of the Academy’s 175th 
Anniversary, The Episcopal Academy, Philadelphia, 
Pa., held a most successful conference on the subject 
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“Education for Public Service” on Saturday morning, 
December 10, 1960, followed by luncheon. After a 
brief welcome by James H. McK. Quinn, the head- 
master, there followed three periods of panel dis- 
cussions on the following subjects, “Local Govern- 
ment,” “National Government,” and “Foreign Serv- 
ice.” A distinguished and extremely capable group 
of speakers represented the three fields, and the 
members of each panel made their remarks three 
times so that each guest — the audience having been 
divided up into three groups upon arrival — was 
able to participate in each panel discussion. 


Dr. Thomas J. Davy, assistant professor of political 
science, University of Pennsylvania, and assistant 
director of the Fels Institute of Local and State 
Government, served as moderator for the panel on 
“Local Government,” which included Lewis H. Van 
Dusen, Jr., solicitor for the board of adjustment of 
Lower Merion Township, and Edward J. Carroll, 
who has been with the Department of Commerce 
and currently serves as treasurer of Lower Merion 
Township, an elective office. 


Dr. William D. Carmichael, assistant professor of 
economics at Princeton, served as moderator of the 
panel on “National Government.” The two other 
members of this panel included Richard S. Schweiker, 
a young businessman (A.B. Penn State, 1950, @BK) 
who has recently entered politics and last fall was 
elected member of Congress from Montgomery 
County, Pa., and Newell Brown, who from 1957 
until recently has been assistant secretary of labor. 


The panelists discussing ‘Foreign Service,” were 
Frederick H. Osborn, from 1946 to 1950 deputy U. S. 
representative on the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission, and John F. Root, currently serving as 
deputy director of office of Northern African affairs. 


At a special commemorative program held on 
December 20, 1960, the Oakwood School, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., celebrated its 164th anniversary, the 
school having been founded on that date in 1796. 


A sketch of the school’s history was presented by 
Ruth E. Craig, former assistant principal and now 
alumni secretary, who centered her talk around the 
contributions of seven outstanding Quakers. to the 
school. Among these were Lucretia Mott, crusader 
for women’s rights, and William Reagan, principal 
emeritus. 


Oakwood alumni were represented by members of 
the classes of 1889, 1912, and 1925. Among students 
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present were children of families who have sent sons 
and daughters to Oakwood School for five and six 
generations. 


Representing the New York State Education 
Department, James Eadie, secondary school super- 
visor, said that of the five schools founded in New 
York State during the post-Revolutionary period, 
only Oakwood School has survived as a private school. 


On Saturday, February 11, several distinguished 
Americans came to Pingry School, Hillside, N. J., 
to participate in a convocation on “Strengthening 
Financial Support of Independent Education.” An 
audience of 400 heard their cogent speeches. An 
earlier convocation, on December 3, had dealt with 
the future of American education. The third and 
final convocation will take place on May 6. The affair, 
to be known as “Pingry Centennial Day,” will be a 
gala reunion of all who are or who have been connected 
with Pingry. 


Moderator of the February 11 convocation was 
German H. H. Emory, chairman of the board of the 
Council for Independent School Aid. Dr. Robert F. 
Goheen, president of Princeton University, stressed 
the importance of the independent schools in American 
education and why they merited financial support; 
Dr. Frank H. Sparks, president of the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, substituting for Frank 
W. Abrams, former chairman of the board of Standard 
Oil Company (N.J.) who was unable to be present, 
told of what has been done by corporations and 
foundations to help higher education; Dr. W. Homer 
Turner, executive director of the United States Steel 
Foundation, talked on the philosophical reasons that 
should govern foundations and corporations in giving 
to educational institutions, and Dr. William L. 
Pressly, president of the Westminster Schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia, stated the case for the independent 
schools specifically. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


An editorial appearing in a recent issue of The 
Vedette, student newspaper at Culver Military 
Academy, Culver, Ind., suggests that high school 
papers re-examine their policy on timing and content 
of news. 


The editorial, entitled “The Look Ahead,” says a 
major change in policy concerns the timing of news. 
Richard L. Rapport, news editor, writes that year- 
books were designed to chronicle the year’s events in 
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the life of a Culver student. He adds that another 
cadet publication, ““The Quill,” should be the medium 


through which poems and other student literary efforts 
are published. 


“The major alteration is the timing of news articles. 
In past years many Vedette articles have been written 
on subjects weeks old. The Vedette will strive from 
here on to print stories before they are common 
knowledge to the student body. Our policies are 
the same as those of most good school papers. But 
out goal is to go one big step further: the sacrifice of 
historical reporting for crisp, new stories that look 
ahead — not behind.” 


Ninety-six cadets from the Kamehameha School 
for Boys, Honolulu, Hawaii, were the official dele- 
gation from the state of Hawaii at the inauguration 
of President John F. Kennedy in January. The 
school’s ROTC band, color guard, and a 50-member 
marching unit marched in the eight-mile parade. 


The group flew to Washington, D.C., via chartered 
plane. During their week-long stay they visited the 
historic landmarks of the capital, attended sessions of 
the United States Supreme Court and both houses of 
Congress, and spent a day on the campus of the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis. 


The boys, all natives of the islands, represented all 
the races which now make up the population of 
Hawaii. 


On George Washington’s birthday, the eighth grade 
students from the neighborhood public schools were 
invited to spend the afternoon on the campus of the 
Morgan Park Academy, Chicago, II]. Included in 
the activity of the afternoon was a short tour of the 
campus and buildings, followed by refreshments. The 
youngsters also viewed a dress rehearsal of the school 
play, Best Foot Forward. 


The primary purpose of the preview was to acquaint 
prospective students with the school. Since the 
invitation was not limited, the program also served 
to stimulate interest in the advantages of an education 
at the Academy. In addition, it enabled the adminis- 
tration to inform many persons of the new programs 
in effect at the Academy. The Mothers’ Club made 
all of the arrangements for the program. 


One of the week-end features of Monitor, the NBC 
Week-End Radio Service, was a story on New York 
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Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
taped against a background of music by the academy 
band, Capt. Everett D. Rupert, director. The 
recording was made at the school by WNBC engineers 
and announcers on December 12, and then broadcast 
some weeks later on one of the regular Monitor 
programs on a Friday night. 


There were three parts: (1) The interview of Capt. 
Rupert on the size and instrumentation of the acade- 
my band by announcer Bob Snyder, with special 
consideration of the importance of the band in the 
life of the school. (2) A short, general talk on the 
academy by Headmaster Bartlett E. S. Chappell, but 
again with special reference to the band, the require- 
ments for admission, and the interesting fact that 
musicians make the best students, especially in 
mathematics. (3) A final interview with four members 
of the band during one of the daily rehearsal periods. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 
The Booth School, Rosemont, Pa., will be 


dedicating a new building in the near future, to house 
the Upper School. The facilities of the school will 
be increased by six large classrooms, smaller rooms 
for small group instruction, offices for counsellors 
and for testing, a hall for rotating exhibits of students’ 
art work, large locker rooms. The building is fire 
resistant, with brick pillars, pre-cast concrete floors, 
roof and trim, which harmonizes with the main 
building and the pre-school building, which are 
tapestry brick and limestone. The construction of 
the new building makes possible an enlarged labor- 
atory, studio, and library in the main building. 


Outdoors, are two hard-topped regulation-size 
basket-ball courts, which are used extensively in the 
physical education program. The younger children 
find these areas enjoyable for wheeled toys. The new 
all-weather tennis court has a basket-ball court laid 
out on it as well. 


An anonymous donor has made it possible for three 
Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind., cadets to 
spend two weeks visiting Greece during spring 
vacation. 


A total of fifteen cadets and one instructor will 
compose the Culver contingent as part of a group of 
American secondary school students who will visit 
Greece from March 22 to April 4. The trip is spon- 
sored by the ISEB. 
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Selected as recipients of the anonymous gift — 
which amounts to approximately $1,500 — are cadets 
William Oberlin, James Lindsay, and B. G. O'Reilly. 
They were selected to make the trip free of charge by 
faculty members of the history department. The 
cadets are members of the advanced placement course 
in U. S. history and were chosen for their performance 
in the subject. 


An anonymous donor has given Culver Military 
Academy, a set of “Great Books of the Western 
World” and the “Syntopicon.” 


The gift was made through the publishers, Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. The volumes are valued at $350. 


The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., is undertaking 
a long-range program to build the school’s endowment 
through active encouragement of specific legacies, 
trusts, bequests of remainder interests, gifts during 
life, and other means of transferring property to the 
school. This program is intended not to replace 
annual giving by alumni, friends, and parents, but to 
augment this steady source of income. 


Arrangements were made with Kennedy Sinclaire, 
Inc., of Montclair, N. J., to train the newly appointed 
secretary of The Hill, Burton J. Rowles, and Trustee 
Walter B. Levering in the professional aspects of the 
program. The Hill was one of the first two secondary 
schools in the United States to enroll in the course, 
which is the only one of its kind available in the 
country. 


The Hill has made it quite plain that it is not 
looking for “‘hand-outs.” “Quite the contrary,” reports 
Mr. Rowles, “we are offering enlightened, perhaps 
extensively valuable, service to those who may wish 
to provide for The Hill out of their current holdings, 
or from their estates. We are prepared to demonstrate, 
in personal interviews, several available, legally ac- 
ceptable means of conserving estates, extending the 
‘use value’ of money, and increasing current spendable 
income through tax savings.” 


A memorial lectureship, a program for visitors, 
and a new scholarship have been established at The 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., as the 
result of recent gifts to the school. 


The Michael Victor, II, lecture fund has been 
founded by Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Victor of Spring- 
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field, Illinois, in memory of their son, Michael Victor, 
II, of the Lawrenceville Class of 1957, to support a 
series of lectures at the school. The income from the 
endowment will enable the school to invite speakers 
in politics and history, fields of particular interest to 
Michael during his years at Lawrenceville. 


A program of visitors on the Allan V. Heely Fund 
has been established by a gift from a recent alumnus. 
Under the provisions of the Fund, distinguished 
lecturers who can stimulate undergraduate and faculty 
interests and broaden horizons of members of the 
community will be brought to Lawrenceville for a 
stay of several days at least in each instance. The 
general pattern of visits will include a major lecture, 
participation in classes and department meetings, and 
residence on the campus designed to ensure maximum 
opportunity for students to meet the visitor. 


The Scandinavian Scholarship will bring to 
Lawrenceville each year a student from Sweden or 
from one of the other Scandinavian countries if no 
qualified Swedish student is available. It is the 
donor’s hope that this experience will give the scholar- 
ship holder a convincing knowledge of the vitality of 
free American society. The stipend will include 
funds sufficient for transportation to and from 
America, full tuition, and maintenance during vaca- 
tions, but with the understanding that, where reason- 
ably possible, the recipient will be asked to bear some 
portion of the cost of his year at Lawrenceville. 


McDonogh School, McDonogh, Md., has recently 
completed one phase of a long range development 
program begun in 1956 with the launching of a capital 
fund effort. A dining hall and kitchen have been 
added to the physical plant; the former dining hall 
has been converted into a modern library and reading 
room; new classrooms have been constructed in the 
former library area; a new arts center, including 
facilities for fine and industrial arts and a gallery, 
has been added under the present auditorium. 


A new science wing has been constructed in the 
Allan Building as a gift of Walter Mangels, ’42, and 
Roger Mangels, ’50, in memory of their parents. The 
wing has completely separated suites for each of the 
high school sciences, with classroom, laboratory, and 
teacher’s preparation room in each. 


In addition, endowment funds to provide scholar- 
ships have been increased substantially, both from 
the capital fund program and from a $1,000,000 
endowment for this purpose, recently announced as a 


gift from Pannill Martin, 00, and his wife, Mary M. 
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Martin. 
his wife have stipulated that the entire income from 
this endowment is to be used to provide scholarships 
to boys attending the school and college loans to these 


scholarship holders following their graduation from 
McDonogh. 


Mr. Martin, a Baltimore industrialist, and 


The addition of these funds to those established by 
John McDonogh, founder of the school, and other 
legacies through the years, brings the total endowment 
for scholarships to approximately $2,500,000. 


In January Herman A. Schmitz of Montclair, N. J. 
was appointed general chairman of Montclair 
Academy’s 75th Anniversary Program. In this 
capacity he will carry full responsibility for the success 
of the building fund drive for approximately $2,000,- 
000 and for other developments culminating in the 
school’s anniversary celebration in 1962. Mr. Schmitz 
has resigned from the presidency of the board of 
Montclair Academy. The current vice-president, 
James S. Vandermade of Montclair, has succeeded 
him as president. 


Early in January 1961 ground was broken for a 
new boys’ dormitory building at Oakwood School, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. To be completed by September 
1961, the building will house thirty-one boys, and is 
the first of three new units planned to accommodate 
the school’s boy boarders. The dormitory unit is of 
brick construction and is located on a hillside over- 
looking the Hudson Valley. Students rooms will 
have built-in desks, dressers, and bookshelves. The 
building will have a family apartment for a teacher, 
and a single man’s apartment. 


The new unit is a further step in the campus re- 
development program at Oakwood School. A new 
gymnasium was completed in the fall of 1958, and a 
girls’ dormitory in 1956. 


The Valley Forge Military Academy alumni 
association has launched a $30,000 special fund drive 
to equip two new science laboratories at the Wayne, 
Pa., academy. The association expects to complete 
its campaign in time to present a check for the entire 
amount at the annual May Homecoming Day 
program. 


The graduates raised $20,000 in a special drive 
last winter to finance the installation of a 30-position 
language laboratory. 
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NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Allendale School, Rochester, New York regrets to an- 
nounce the sudden death of H. Linwood Yager, head of the 
mathematics department for the last four years, and for fifty 
years a devoted teacher both on the college and secondary level. 
Mr. Yager received a Bachelor of Arts degree from the University 
of Virginia and a Master’s degree from TC of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The student body has already submitted plans to the 
faculty for the establishment of the H. Linwood Yager Memorial 
Prize, to be awarded annually to that student who will have 
shown the greatest improvement in mathematics. 


The present superintendent of The Bolles School, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., will retire at the end of the current school term, and a 
new headmaster has been named to become effective July 1, 1961. 


Major DeWitt E. Hooker, superintendent of the Bolles 
School since September, 1946, will retire from active campus 
duties in June 1961. He will become superintendent emeritus 
and will be available as special consultant to the school. Coming 
to The Bolles School in September, 1939, Major Hooker has 
served as commandant of cadets, professor of military science 
and tactics, football and basketball coach, and English instructor. 
When World War II came, Major Hooker was called to active 
duty in March, 1942, promoted to his present rank of major in 
July, 1946, and was awarded the Army Commendation Ribbon in 
September 1946 for his outstanding services in military education 
during the war years. He returned to The Bolles School in 
September 1946 to assume the position of superintendent of the 
only honor military-naval school in the nation. During his 
tenure, Major Hooker has seen The Bolles School grow from a 
small but well-established school to an educational institution 
known nationally. Listed in ““Who’s Who”, Major Hooker has 
won distinction for his work with the Florida Council of Inde- 
pendent Schools and the Association of National Defense Cadet 
Corps Schools. 


Winston R. Johnson, current assistant headmaster of Avon 
Old Farms School, Avon, Conn., has been appointed headmaster 
of The Bolles School, effective July 1, 1961. 


The appointment of Mr. Johnson brings to The Bolles 
School a young man well experienced in teaching, coaching, and 
administrative work. Born in 1920 in Santa Maria, Calif., he 
attended the public schools of his native state, as well as the 
Menlo School and later New Mexico Military Institute, from 
which he was graduated in 1938. He majored in economics at 
Harvard University, graduating with a bachelor of science degree 
in 1942. He earned a master’s degree in education at Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn., in 1957. 


During World War II, Mr. Johnson served four years on 
active duty as a naval officer with anti-submarine vessels in the 
Pacific. Following his service, Mr. Johnson was associated with 
a publishing firm in New York for two years. Since 1948, he has 
been on the faculty of Avon Old Farms, where he has taught 
English and remedial reading, coached many intramural sports, 
and since 1955 served as assistant Headmaster, in which position 
he has been in charge of school discipline, advisor to student 
government, and in overall charge of dormitories, weekend 
leaves, outside speakers, and extra curricular activities. 


At the Booth School, Rosemont, Pa., Mrs. Peter Dechert 
is serving as associate headmistress, after for many years having 
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been assistant to the headmistress. Forrest L. Gager, for so 
long a pillar of strength at The Episcopal Academy, is adminis- 
trative assistant. David Scull Biddle has just been appointed an 
administrative assistant. 


It is with deep regret that Laguna Blanca School, Santa 
Barbara, Calif., announces the death of its Headmaster, John 
Samuel Rugg. Mr. Rugg died suddenly on January 21 of a 
coronary occlusion. He was born June 16, 1918, in Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

Mr. Rugg received his B.A. from Northwestern University 
and did graduate work at the University of California at Los 
Angeles and the National University of Mexico. Prior to coming 
to Santa Barbara in 1951, he was Director of Studies at the 
Russell Ranch School in Tucson, Ariz., and Dean of the Upper 
School at the Arizona Desert School. He served at Laguna 
Blanca School for two years as Assistant Headmaster and 
instructor in English before succeeding Edward Selden Spaulding 
as Headmaster in 1953. 

John H. Adams, Jr., a member of the faculty, will serve 
as Interim Headmaster for the remainder of the year. 


Raymond D. Kallstrom headmaster of the Milford School, 
Milford, Conn., has announced the appointment of two deans. 
Frank Doherty will serve as dean of the boarding school and 
Jerry Pepper Sr. will serve as dean of the day school. 

After receiving his master’s degree from the University of 
Alabama, Doherty joined the school staff in 1936 as director of 
athletics and instructor in modern languages. In this post, he 
was chiefly responsible for the formation of the Connecticut 
Private School Athletic Association. In subsequent years he has 
served as assistant registrar and senior student advisor. Current- 
ly he is director of teacher personnel services. 

Pepper came to the school in 1934 as instructor in mathe- 
matics and football coach. In 1937 he was appointed director of 
athletics, a position in which he has served ever since. Long 
active in town affairs, Pepper is currently serving his second 
term on the recreation board. 


An outstanding tour of duty of nearly eight years came to a 
close on February 8, 1961, when SFC John R. Duffy, USA, 
assistant to the professor of military science at New York 
Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., left for a 
thirteen-month assignment in Korea. A reception and dinner 
for Serg. and Mrs. Duffy, given by the faculty and staff of the 
academy, took place in Alumni House on January 29, and Brig. 
Gen. Nelson Dingley, III, superintendent, presented them with 
a commemoration tray, the gift of the entire group, in recognition 
of loyal and devoted service to the academy. 

Headmaster Bartlett E. S. Chappell has announced the 
following promotions in the faculty of the academy, effective 
with the opening of the school for the winter trimester, January, 
1961: 

To be director of studies: Robert V. Ward, A.B. Wittenberg; 
M.A., Albany State; professional diploma, Columbia Teachers 
College. Mr. Ward has served as reading specialist at NYMA 
since the summer session of 1954, He will have charge of sched- 
uling, college and vocational counseling, and scholarship infor- 
mation and requirements, and he will supervise the developmental 
reading program. 

To be chairman of the English Department: Thomas E. 
Berry, A.B., New York University; M.A., Columbia. Mr 
Berry joined the faculty in 1951 as director of remedial reading, 
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He first served as chairman of the English department from 
1952-1955. From 1955-1959, he taught English (junior year) 
at Glen Cove, L. I., High School, and returned to New York 
Military Academy in the same capacity in the fall of 1959. 


The appointment of Col. Marvin J. Coyle, USA, to succeed 
Brig. Gen. Nelson Dingley, III, D.Sc., as superintendent of 
New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
effective upon the latter’s retirement on 10 June 1961, has been 
announced by the Academy’s board of trustees. Col. Coyle is a 
graduate of USMA, West Point, B.S., 1931, and during his thirty 
years of continuous service in the U. S. Army, he has held various 
staff and combat commands including those in World War II 
and the Korean War. His most recent assignment has been 
deputy commander, II U. S. Army Corps, with headquarters at 
Camp Kilmer, N. J. 

Upon his retirement on 28 February from the Army, Col. 
Coyle joined the staff of NYMA as deputy superintendent, to 
serve with Gen. Dingley until June. During Gen. Dingley’s 
administration from 1951-1961, the academy has experienced a 
decade of expansion and progress. The enrollment increased 
from 305 to 440 students, the faculty now numbers forty-four, 
and a development program, known as the 75th Anniversary 
Fund, has been undertaken under Gen. Dingley’s leadership for 
the rehabilitation of plant, increase of salaries, and enlargement 
of the scholarship program. 


Dr. Howard L. Jones, vice president for development at 
Colgate University, has been named the fifth president of the 
Northfield Schools, East Northfield, Mass. He will succeed 
Dr. Howard L. Rubendall, who has resigned, effective July 1, to 
become president of Dickinson College. At the same time Arthur 
D. Platt, executive assistant to the president, was elected acting 
president to serve during a three-months’ leave of absence 
granted to Dr. Rubendall. 

Dr. Jones, a native of Pelham, N. Y., attended public schools 
in Maplewood, N. J. and graduated from Utica (N.Y.) Free 
Academy before entering Colgate in 1935. He holds advanced 
degrees from Syracuse University, where he served as a graduate 
assistant on the faculty. 


He went to Colgate in 1947 as an instructor in education, and 
was promoted in 1949 to assistant professor of education and 
director of preceptorial studies. He was made vice president in 
1958. 

Dr. Jones also taught and coached at the East Hampton 
and Waverly (N.Y.) high schools. During World War II, he 
served with the Army Air Force and spent three years as a pilot 
in the Air Transport Command in Europe. 


He is a member of the American Management Association, 
the American Alumni Council, the American College Public 
Relations Association and the Angler’s Club. This week he 
received the ACPRA Middle Atlantic District’s award for 
distinguished service to higher education. 


Five members of the faculty at Shattuck School, Faribault, 
Minn., have received recognition for more than twenty-five years 
of service to independent secondary education. 

Certificates have been awarded by the Independent Schools 
Association of the Central States to Dr. Nuba M. Pletcher, 
chairman emeritus of the history department; Frank H. Below, 
Jr., chairman of the English department; Dr. John W. Wilhems, 
chairman of the language department; Reginald L. Kramer, 
chairman of the social studies department; and the Rev. Joseph 
M. McKee, chaplain and director of public relations. 
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Founded in 1909, Independent Schools Association of the 
Central States members include more than seventy independent 
elementary and secondary schools in the midsection of the 
country. 


Robert S. Lyle, Headmaster of The Sidwell Friends 
School, Washington, D.C., has accepted the invitation of the 
board of trustees of The Hockaday School for Girls, Dallas, 
Texas, to become its headmaster, effective July 1, 1960. Mr. 
Lyle has been associated with Sidwell Friends since 1934, with 
interruptions for war service, and has been headmaster since 1949. 


During his nearly twenty years at Friends, Mr. Lyle has had 
a hand in many improvements in physical facilities and adminis- 
tration. Two new buildings have been erected; the facilities for 
the teaching of science, as well as the kitchen facilities, have been 
enlarged, modernized, and newly equipped; and Zartman House 
a historic old Washington mansion, has been converted into the 
school’s administration building. With the acquisition of acreage 
adjoining its main campus, the school’s property has been 
consolidated on one side of Wisconsin Avenue — a most welcome 
improvement over a campus divided by a busy thoroughfare, 
as was the case for many years. 

Under Mr. Lyle’s leadership, faculty salaries have been 
increased steadily, and the school now has an established plan 
for improving retirement pay, and for financing sabbatical leaves 
and summer study programs. Many carefully considered changes 
in curriculum have been inaugurated, including a highly successful 
program for overcoming “language disability” in young children, 
a more and more widely used elementary science program and 
“transition” year between kindergarten and first grade, and a 
combined mathematics-science course now being taught in 
seventh and eighth grades and scheduled for future use in the 
upper grades. 

A graduate of Dartmouth, Mr. Lyle received his master’s 
degree from Cornell. He taught Latin and English at St. George’s 
School, then headed the Latin Department at Peddie School 
before coming to Sidwell Friends as assistant to Headmaster 
Albert Rogers. During the war he was a lieutenant commander 
in Naval air intelligence. He was called back to head Friends 
in 1949 on the death of the previous headmaster, Edwin Cornell 
Zavitz. He is a member of the Friends Meeting of Washington 
and is active in numerous professional organizations. 

The transfer to Hockaday will bring quite a change in the 
lives of Mr. Lyle, his wife Carolyn, and their two children, aged 
nine and six. Both schools are college preparatory and include 
grades one through twelve. Friends, is a co-educational day 
school while Hockaday, is a girls’ school with both day and 
boarding departments. Compared to Friends’ enrollment of 
750, Hockaday has an enrollment of 550 and serves Texas and 
the southwest. One of Mr. Lyle’s first assignments at Hockaday 
will be to supervise moving the entire school to its brand new 
plant on a 100-acre campus on the outskirts of Dallas. 

A’‘special Selection Committee of the Board of Trustees, 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Carroll Kenworthy, has been 
appointed to choose a new headmaster for the Sidwell Friends 


School. 


Dr. Gordon O. Thayer, Headmaster of Thayer Academy, 
Braintree, Mass., returned late in October after a two-months’ 
assignment in iron curtain countries as an American specialist 
in the Cultural Exchange Program of the State Department. 

In the Soviet Union Dr. Thayer lectured at the Pedagogical 
Sciences in Moscow, Ministries of Education in Tbilisi, Georgia, 
Stalinabad, Tajekistan, Alma Ata, Kazakastan. Early in 
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September Headmaster Thayer left for the Balkan Countries 
and lectured at Bucharest, Rumania; Sophia, Bulgaria; Uni- 
versity of Belgrade in Yugoslavia. He also gave two lectures at 
the University of Warsaw in Poland and the University of Krakov 
in Poland. On his trip many educational publications were given 
to educational leaders. 


Malcolm Coates, headmaster of the Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Del., announced recently the appointment of Isabel 
M. Andino as head of the lower school, effective at the end of the 
current academic year. 

Miss Andino has attended courses at Columbia University, 
New York University, and the Vassar College Summer Institute. 
Prior to coming to Tower Hill, she taught at Greenwich Academy, 
Greenwich, Conn., and The Dalton School, New York City, and 
was director of the Hobe Sound Nursery School, Hobe Sound, 
Fla., in 1945. She has been first grade teacher at Tower Hill for 
the past sixteen years. In order to allow more time for adminis- 
trative work next year, Miss Andino will be relieved of her 
position as first grade homeroom teacher. She will, however, 
continue to do some teaching on a daily basis in certain areas, 
with the additional time for supervision as well as for interviews 
with children and parents. Miss Andino will replace Eleanor S. 
Norris, head of the Lower School since 1943, who has wished to 
be relieved of her heavy administrative duties in order to devote 
her energies full time to teaching the fourth grade. 


Col. Elbridge Walker, Jr., chaplain of the Valley Forge 
Millitary Academy, Wayne, Pa., died on January 8, of a heart 
attack. A retired National Guard officer, he joined the Academy 
staff as an instructor in 1932 and subsequently served in a number 
of posts, including those of director of admissions and dean of 
the junior college. 


Dr. John F. Gummere, headmaster of The William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, and chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the ISEB, has been elected president of the Head- 
masters Association after having served for three years as 
secretary. Succeeding Dr. Gummere as secretary is Dr. Edward 
Pulling, headmaster of Millbrook School for Boys, Millbrook, 


Howard G. Boardman, alumni secretary of Williston 
Academy, Easthampton, Mass., will retire in June after having 
served his school for forty devoted years. ‘“‘Boardy” has seen 
4,000 boys enter and leave the Williston campus, has coached 
soccer for thirty years, and was head of dramatics for a thirty- 
eight year period. In 1923 ““Boardy” was instrumental in having 
a compulsory athletic program implemented. The Board of 
Trustees have given Mr. Boardman a trip around the world 
beginning in December. He will visit alumni and represent 
Williston in a fund drive. Upon his return in April, 1962, 
“Boardy” will reside in Dark Harbor, Maine. 

Westcott E. S. Moulton ’27 will assume the duties of alumni 
secretary in June 1961. He comes to Williston after serving 
Pomfret School, Pomfret, Conn., Yale and Brown University 
for a total of thirty years. Mr. Moulton was a teacher of history 
and a hockey coach at Pomfret and Yale. Receiving his AB 
from Brown in history, he was awarded his MA from Cornell. 
He will teach at Williston, also. 

Since 1946 Mr. Moulton has been at Brown University 
serving in many capacities: as associate dean of students, director 
of intramural athletics, and bringing hockey back to Brown after 
a ten-year lapse. Most recently he has been secretary of the 
Brown University fund. 
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ALL AMERICA IN AN APPLE 


Before the middle school girls at the Annie Wright 
Seminary, Tacoma, Wash., finished their production 
All America in an Apple, they had six departments of 
the school as well as the library helping them correlate 
their efforts. They called on the instructors in speech, 
English, social studies, dance, art, and music for 
suggestions and for help where it was needed. Work- 
ing together on this project, teachers discovered 
abilities girls had not shown before while girls gained 
broader and deeper insights, as activities in art, 
music, and dance dramatically emphasized results of 
their own research in the more academic classes and 
in the library. 


Research centered on the period 1800-1850 in 
American history and legend. Though teachers had 
thought such a project would be worthwhile, it was 
the eighth grade who came up with the definite 
suggestion which was put into action. The en- 
thusiasm of shared ideas was contagious and the 
seventh grade found itself drawn into the endeavor. 
Using a quotation from Vachel Lindsay’s poem “In 
Praise of Johnny Appleseed” as their title, the girls 
branched out in their research to include people, 
events, legends and songs of Johnny Appleseed’s time. 


HI-FI SOUND SYSTEM 


A complete and comprehensive high fidelity sound 
system for educational aids has been installed at 
Westridge School in Pasadena, Calif. 


What appears to be a control panel reminiscent of 
a radio station serves as a “nerve center” for the 
equipment, which is used in conjunction with lan- 
guage, literature, music, and presentations on the 
school’s stage. Composed of two tape recorders, 
two record-players, pre-amplifiers, amplifiers, micro- 
phones, loud speakers, ten sets of headphones plus 
other electronic sound reproduction apparatus, the 
system was a gift to the school from the Westridge 
Parents’ Association. 
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In addition to having the opportunity to listen to 
faculty-made tapes for study and testing, the students 
can make their own recordings and hear the playback. 
The installation is also used to provide stereophonic 
sound for the gymnasium and for the music depart- 
ment. 

Besides providing a valuable tool for oral teaching 
techniques, the sound system provides a girl with the 
opportunity to make a critical evaluation of her own 
or others’ recitations in language and drama. 


NEW SCHOLARSHIP 


Richard W. Davis, headmaster of The Buftalo 
Seminary, Buffalo, N. Y., recently announced the 
establishment of a new, four-year, full tuition scholar- 
ship to be known as the L. Gertrude Angell Scholar- 
ship in honor of its donor. Miss Angell, who died in 
1957, served as headmistress of the seminary for 
almost fifty years. The scholarship will be awarded 
late in the current school year to a girl who qualifies 
on the basis of her academic record, citizenship 
qualities, extra-curricular activities, and financial 
need. 


FAREWELL — AND HAIL! 


John O. Amstuz, president of the board of trustees 
of Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., has an- 
nounced the retirement of Miss Anne Wellington, 
headmistress, and Miss Clemewell Lay, co-head- 
mistress, from the administration of the school 
effective in July. He has also announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. William Dietel, assistant dean and assist- 
ant professor of humanities at Amherst, as new head 
of the 147 year old school. Mrs. Dietel, the former 
Linda Remington, was graduated from Emma Willard 
in 1948. 

Miss Wellington became headmistress of Emma 
Willard in 1942 upon the retirement of Miss Eliza 
Kellas, who had been principal for the previous 
thirty-one years. Miss Lay was appointed by the 
board of trustees in the following year. 

Previous to becoming headmistress, Miss Wellington 
had been in charge of the office of admissions at 
Wellesley College for fifteen years. Miss Lay was 
director of public relations and secretary of the 
endowment fund at Wellesley before coming to Troy. 

Together Miss Wellington and Miss Lay have 
doubled the enrollment at Emma Willard, given local 
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day students opportunities to join with the boarders 
in all school activities, and created, with the faculty, 
a new curriculum known as the Emma Willard Plan 
of Education. 

Miss Wellington, the retiring head, is past president 
of the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the first representative of inde- 
pendent schools for girls to be elected to this office. 
Currently she is the only woman member of the 
committee on examinations of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, and a member of the Women’s 
Council of the New York State Department of 
Commerce. 

Miss Lay is a past president of the New York 
State Association of Independent Schools, and is a 
trustee of Briarcliff College. She has served on the 
Chromatic Concerts Board throughout her residence 
in Troy, as well as on the Student Work Committee. 


Dr. Dietel is a graduate of Phillips Exeter Academy, 
and in 1950 was graduated from Princeton University 
as a history major in the special program of the 
humanities. He received his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
from Yale University. In 1953-54 he was named a 
Kent Fellow by the National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education. In that year he and Mrs. Dietel 
lived in England, where he did research for his doctoral 
dissertation at the University of London in the In- 
stitute of Historical Research. Before his appoint- 
ment at Amherst Dr. Dietel was an assistant professor 
at the University of Massachusetts, where he was for 
two years a Danforth Associate. 

Dr. Dietel is a member of the National Council on 
Religion in Higher Education, the American Historical 
Association, and the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. In Amherst Dr. and Mrs. Dietel 
are members of the First Congregational Church, of 
which he has been a deacon since 1958. He is alsoa 
trustee of the Munson Memorial Chapel and a member 
of the advisory council of the department of religion 
at Princeton University. 


NEWS OF FORMER HEADMISTRESSES 

Edna F. Lake, former head of Laurel School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, continues to teach Latin at National 
Cathedral School in Washington. She enjoys her 
return to the classroom — and this year it is a shiny 
new classroom in a new building. 


Olivia Green, headmistress of The Lenox School, 
New York City, for thirty years, is now teaching 
English at Pierce College in Athens, Greece. Al- 
though history, especially ancient history, was her 
field, she is enjoying immensely teaching freshmen 
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and sophomores college composition and English 
and American literature. During the Christmas 
holidays, Miss Green was in the Holy Land and 


Egypt. 


BIOGRAPHY OF ELIZA KELLAS 

The biography of Miss Eliza Kellas, a great head- 
mistress of Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., has 
been published this winter by the school through the 
generosity of one of its alumnae, Mrs. Harold W. 
Cheel. Entitled, Faithfully yours, Eliza Kellas, the 
book was written by Elizabeth B. Potwine, teacher of 
mathematics at the school from 1918-1950. 

Miss Potwine, with the dispassionate observation 
of the scientist, has drawn a picture of the remarkable 
person who was headmistress of Emma Willard from 
1911 to 1942. Here is the woman who could fulfill 
the tasks of the headmistressship of one of the 
country’s oldest preparatory schools for girls, and at 
the same time found and serve as first president of 
Russell Sage College. 

Here, too, is the woman who could reprove a 
workman for incompetent work, chide a young 
student for not wearing her overshoes, count and 
supervise the setting up of chairs for a commencement 
luncheon, and arrange for the burial in her own family 
plot of a Danish seamstress who died penniless and 
without family in a strange country. 

The book is not a eulogy; nor is it in any manner a 
criticism. It does show a real human being whose 
faults and virtues were observed by countless students 
and teachers, and who left the mark of a dominant 
personality on all of them. 

Miss Potwine writes well. She follows the life of 
Miss Kellas from her childhood in upper New York 
state, through her college days at Potsdam Normal 
School, the teaching years at Plattsburgh Normal 
School, the years of travel, and finally her matri- 
culation at Radcliffe College at the age of forty. 
Miss Kellas was graduated from Radcliffe in 1909, 
two years before she became headmistress of Emma 
Willard. 

The author, Miss Potwine, died last November in 
Portland, Me. She received the first copy of her 
book and held it in her hands three days before her 
death. This proved to be the last devoted piece of 
work she accomplished for Emma Willard School. 

Faithfully yours, Eliza Kellas will be of interest to 
all educators as well as to the generations of alumnae 
who knew Miss Kellas as headmistress. The book 
has forewords by Miss Anne Wellington, present 
headmistress, and by Mr. Frank L. Boyden, head- 
master of Deerfield Academy. 
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NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Edited by Henry F. WERNER 


BuLtetin has been real, constructive, and helpful. 


ISEB office. 


Tue INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN regrets to announce the resignation of Henry Werner as editor 
of the News of Elementary Schools. His warm interest in the elementary schools, the ISEB, and the 


trative Assistant at The State College, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Until Mr. Werner’s successor has been appointed, elementary schools should send their news to the 


We shall miss him. Mr. Werner is now Adminis- 


ASSEMBLY FOR WORSHIP 

Twice a week from 8:50 to 9:10 A.M. the lower 
school of Springside School, Philadelphia, gathers 
for a worship assembly. The children march in to 
music without speaking, as though they were attend- 
ing a church service. Classes take turns in putting 
on the programs. 


Usually the assembly begins with a hymn followed 
by a prayer chosen and announced by the class in 
charge. Often this class — or representatives of it — 
will be seated upon the stage. Sometimes girls have 
written compositions on a theme chosen to illustrate 
some religious or ethical idea which they may read. 
As is natural, with young children, the idea of God’s 
creation of a beautiful world inspires many assemblies 
of thanksgiving. 

Following the purely worship aspect of the assembly 
often come short periods of sharing with the rest of 
the school some of the highlights of each classroom. 
For instance a Third Grade gave thanks for the 
beauty of winter days and went on to talk about the 
formation of snow crystals and to show experiments 
they had done with comparative volumes of snow and 
water. 


A still younger class went from a worship assembly 
of thanks for the beauty of autumn days to a recital 
of original poems and a scientific discussion of the 
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effects of lack of chlorophyl in leaves. Special songs 
have been written and sung, and poetry learned and 
recited individually and chorally. Children have 
expressed ideas through short dramatizations and 
dance forms. In general these assemblies are simple 
and informal and give all the children in each class a 
chance to contribute in a variety of ways. 


One Fourth Grade class is using their worship 
assembly times to dramatize a series of stories from 
the Old Testament from which they are reading aloud 
daily in the classroom. While the usual custom at 
worship assemblies is minimal costumes and no 
scenery, this class breaks tradition, using costumes in 
an attempt to make more interesting and vivid to a 
very young audience the stories which are narrated 
and acted from the Saint James version of the Bible. 
The hope is that through added color of costume and 
good acting the story will carry to the audience, 
while the actors will benefit from having become 
thoroughly familiar with the beautiful and traditional 
words of the Old Testament. 

On Fridays time is reserved for classes putting on 
real plays with costumes and scenery. If no play is 
being given there may be a “singing assembly,” 
where time is given in addition for “listening” to the 
story of a composer’s life, followed by some samples of 
his music; or to a discussion of orchestral instruments 
with illustrations; or to some child perform on an 
instrument. 


Assembly programs are run by the children them- 
selves as much as possible and are looked forward to 
with a sense of expectation and pleasure. 


DAY CAMP 

In addition to the summer school, now in its third 
year, the Park School, Brooklandville, Md., is now 
planning to add a six-week day camp for boys and 
girls from four to eight years old. It will run from 
June 19 to July 28, from 9:30 to 12:30 five days a 
week. The school buildings and playground equip- 
ment, in addition to the eighty-three acres of campus 
and a pond, will be available for activities of the 
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camp. These will include nature study and exploring 
the natural environment, arts and crafts, woodwork, 
fishing, music, dramatics, organized games, gym- 
nastics, care and study of the school animals, care 
of the school gardens, and weekly trips to conservation 
centers and community service agencies. The Park 
School teachers who will supervise the camp have all 
had previous experience with their own day camps. 
They are Mrs. Marjorie Terrell, nursery school, Ruth 
Reed, fourth grade, and Herbert C. Morss, head of 


the lower school. 


FUND RAISING 

A concerted effort by the Board of Trustees and 
Russell A. Anderson, Headmaster of the Elmwood- 
Franklin School, Buffalo, N. Y., has resulted in a 
substantial solidification of school finances for suc- 
cessive years. Elimination of the final debt on a 
$500,000 building constructed in 1951 has been 
realized during the current academic year. The 
administration may now confidently explore future 
construction for further betterment of facilities for 
the existing student body. Confronted with capacity 
classes, resulting in stable income vs. rising costs, an 
annual giving program for parents and friends was 
launched in 1959. Led by Charles P. Stevenson, 
President of the Board of Trustees, a one letter, no 
follow-up appeal has been overwhelmingly received. 
Faculty salaries have been increased appreciably by 
these measures. 

Long range plans have been coupled with immediate 
needs and, due in part to the foresight and generosity 
of one parent, the trustees have incepted an endow- 
ment fund of substantial proportion. Realistic tuition 
studies and revamping of faculty pension and insur- 
ance plans have also been completed. 


A HELPFUL GIFT 

The Parents’ Association of Elmwood-Franklin 
School, Buffalo, N. Y., this year has supported a 
plan whereby faculty members may visit schools in 
other cities. All expenses have been assumed by the 
organization in lieu of an annual material gift to the 
school. Thus far, New York, Washington, and 
Rochester area schools have been studied by faculty 
mem bers. 


PETS IN THE PRIMARY 

Pets in the Primary are part of the Park School, 
Brooklandville, Md. They are also to be found in the 
nursery, the kindergarten, the intermediate depart- 
ment, in the big barn, on the playground and the 
pond. Mrs. Marjorie Terrell, the head of the nursery 
school, feels that the response of the children to the 
pets is “wonderful,” so they have in the classroom a 
box turtle, four goldfish, and Peter Cottontail, the 
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white bunny who goes home in his cage with a different 
child each weekend to be cared for and brought back 
on Monday mornings. Tanbark, “Miss Kay” 
Terrell’s big golden retriever, comes to school each 
day along with the fours and fives. Birds from the 
children’s feeding station come to the classroom door, 
and two friendly crows fly down to the playground at 
playtime. Kittens are brought by young owners to 
visit school, and one child brought his pony! Children 
bring food from home to feed the ewes and lambs, the 
bantam hens and rooster, in the barn, and the ducks 
on the pond. Also the neighbor’s horses! 


Josephine is a Peruvian cavy who sits placidly on 
the desk of the second-grade teacher, Mrs. Elaine 
Salabes, while the children write stories about her or 
even have their arithmetic class. Johnny Whitenose, 
the rabbit and a great friend of Josephine’s, is rather 
more active and, when not being carried around by a 
second grader, is apt to go off exploring on his own. 
But he comes when the teacher speaks to him! The 
second grade also has a family of five frogs and a 
large box of worms which the children are raising as 
dinners for the frogs. 


The fifth graders have finally achieved the status 
of proud “grandparents” of two baby golden hamsters. 
The horrifying fact that the mother ate her first 
litter elicited some prompt research and brought a 
deeper respect for a balanced diet which the class 
had recently studied in science. Thoughtfulness and 
self-control became personally important as the 
children tried to maintain an undisturbing atmosphere 
for the new litter. Hamsters in school are very 
important to those children who have no pets at 
home! One budding herpetologist brought his snakes 
to school for several days. His classmates learned to 
handle them, and some myths and fears were dissi- 
pated. 


SCIENCE LECTURE 

St. Edmund’s Academy of Pittsburgh, Pa., held 
its second Christmas Lecture on December 27, 1960. 
It was given at the University of Pittsburgh and was 
attended by more than 450 top science students from 
sixty public, parochial, Hebrew, and independent 
schools of the area. 

The lecture is patterned after those begun in 
England in 1826 by Michael Faraday. They continue 
to be held there each year at the Royal Institution in 
London. The purpose is now, as it was then, to 
provide entertainment as well as instruction for 
students during their Christmas holidays. 

St. Edmund’s was fortunate in having as its speaker 
Dr. Harold C. Urey, recipient of the 1934 Nobel 
Prize in chemistry for his discovery and isolation of 
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heavy hydrogen. His topic was “The Moon, the 
Meteorites and the Origin of the Solar System.” The 
lecture was illustrated with slides. It was followed by 
a discussion period in which students were free to talk 
directly with the scientist and to ask him questions. 

Dr. Urey does not believe, as do many, that the 
moon was essentially a chip off our “block,” the earth. 
To support this view, which is contrary to the popular 
idea of the moon having come from an area now 
beneath the Pacific Ocean, he points to the fact that 
the material of which the moon is made has a smaller 
percentage of iron than our earth. Its composition is 
more nearly that of the sun’s. Dr. Urey feels that 
the moon could have developed from a series of 
intense collisions in outer space some four and a half 
billion years ago. He does not believe that craters 
were of volcanic origin but that they resulted from 
collisions with other large bodies in outer space. 

As for man travelling to the moon, Dr. Urey feels 
that it will be possible within the near future and is 
willing to go himself if the opportunity presents itself. 
He compares the hazards of such a trip as being not 
essentially greater than explorations at the South Pole 
or attempts to climb Mt. Everest. 

This second lecture was made possible with funds 
granted by the Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation of 
Pittsburgh. The Foundation also supported the 
first lecture, which was given by Dr. Polykarp Kusch 
of Columbia on December 29, 1959. Dr. Kusch 
presented “Newton’s Laws of Motion” to a similar 
audience of young scientists at that time. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

Pupils at Ford Country Day School, Los Altos, 
Calif., were visited recently by the heads of two schools 
which they plan to enter this fall. 

Early in January, all the boys who had already 
applied for admission and had their transcripts on 
file at Menlo School for Boys were introduced to 
Headmaster John H. Colbaugh. Seated with Mr. 
and Mrs. Ford before the fireplace in their study, the 
group had an opportunity for a long, informal chat 
about the coming “graduation” to Menlo. 

A couple of weeks later, the girls who are candidates 
for Castilleja School for Girls met their future princi- 
pal, Miss Margarita Espinosa. In Mrs. Ford’s sitting 
room, they had an equally informative, pleasant, and 
reassuring exchange about future expectations. (Lip- 
stick questions included.) 

Nine boys are slated for Menlo, and an equal 
number of girls for Castilleja. Of the twenty-five 
members of the Ford ’61 graduating class, one pupil 
plans to attend Hillbrook (Los Gatos Independent 
School) and the remaining six boys and girls will enter 
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five different public junior high or senior elementary 
schools in their own neighborhoods. The pupils and 
directors at Ford Country Day plan to invite the 
heads of these schools for similar informal chats. 


Eighty Ford Country Day School pupils in 
grades three through six had posters they painted in 
workshop sessions accepted for hanging in the Los 
Altos, California, school’s halls and Commons. This 
is an eagerly anticipated annual February event in 
recognition of Dental Health Week. As is customary, 
a jury of local dentists and their wives selected a 
first, second, and third prize poster of each of the 
participating grades, and also three winners for the 
entire school. The children’s messages on tooth care 
were varied and striking, according to the judges, 
and showed gratifying research and thought. The 
youngsters, for their part, were delighted with the 
profusion of varicolored gold lettered, prize ribbons. 


The fifth graders of the Park School, Brookland- 
ville, Md., visited the City Hall in Baltimore on 
February 2 under the supervision of their classroom 
teacher, Mrs. Dorothy Graham, and the girls’ physical 
education teacher, Mrs. Sandra Hargrave. The class 
was received by the Mayor’s secretary in the absence 
of the Mayor. (In other years, fifth graders have met 
the Mayor himself!) They were shown through the 
Mayor’s office and the Chamber of the City Council 
and were presented with souvenir pens from the 
Mayor. On the way back to school, the bus took 
them around the early boundaries of Baltimore Town 
and past some of the city landmarks, such as the 
Walters Art Gallery, the Peabody Institute of Music, 
and the Washington Monument. They also saw some 
urban renewal for a new business and civic center in 
progress. The trip was part of their social studies 
program. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 

The Board of Trustees of The Peck School, Morris- 
town, N. J., has announced the recent appointment 
of Thomas M. Green, III as Headmaster of The Peck 
School, effective July 1, 1961. 

Mr. Green is a graduate of the Calvert School and 
the Boys’ Latin School in Baltimore and of Princeton 
University, Class of 1947. At the present time he is 
the Assistant Headmaster and Head of the Middle 
School at the Greenwich (Conn.) Country Day 
School, where he has been for the last fourteen years. 

Archer Harman, Jr., the present Headmaster of 
Peck, will leave to become the new Headmaster of 
St. George’s School, Newport, R. I., at the end of 
the current school year. 
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WEEKEND REPORT 


OF MOW 


By Atex Rope 


The heads of independent boarding schools compose magnificent paragraphs describing 


their weekend programs. 


Now let us look at a weekend from the MOW’s (Master of the 


Weekend's) point of view! Mr. Rode is a member of the faculty of Colorado Academy in 
Denver. Late one January evening he prepared the following report for his headmaster. 


INTERESTING, UNUSUAL, OR 
TRAUMATIC INCIDENTS 


n Friday night, it had been planned that a 
QO group of boys and myself (in all my gulli- 
bility) would journey into the world to see 
that great, superspectacular, castofhundredsofthou- 
sands movie wonder, S*P*A*R*T*A*C*U*S. Late 
afternoon proceedings were interrupted by John 
Mineral’s declaration of indifference: “I ain’t doing 
nothing, I ain’t leaving my room, and I’m running 
away.” Besides being a physical paradox, his state- 
ment was interpreted (hopefully) as an empty threat. 
Del Livingston, senior-of-the-weekend and embryo 
psychologist, offered to see what he could do about 
Mineral. He went into the hermit’s cave bearing a 
bag of cookies, and sallied forth fifteen minutes later 
with Mineral’s airline credit card in his possession, 
Mineral smiling at his side: mission accomplished. 
Mineral and fourteen others, plus skeptical MOW, 
boarded bus for Aladdin Theater. The kids thought 
the movie was G*R*E*A*T. Only wet blankets in 
the bunch were Bull, Livingston, and fat old MOW. 
Next morning bloomed in darkness as skiers left, 
minus Mineral, who was back in the act. Finally, 
after being sufficiently ignored, he came out of room 
to engage in long, spirited conversation with two or 
three of us. He conceded that the school wasn’t so 
bad. Inthe morning, his father called and asked John 
if he wanted to come home for a day. John said OK, 
and I drove him to Stapleton where father had sent 
company plane to pick him up. He left in good 
spirits — friendly. Six hundred miles. 

Also on Saturday morning, I escorted a Mrs. Brown 
around, who is interested in sending her presently 
eighth-grader son to school next year. We toured and 
chatted, she implying that she will call you this week. 


IGGEST trauma of all on Saturday night. 
B Noticed at dinner that Richard Star was not 
present. He had been trampolining all after- 
noon, so figured he had fallen asleep. Told Livingston 
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to get him up for town permission. I meanwhile 
went to see Vance to get some keys, and when I got 
to the dorm, the town bus had left. Supposed that 
Star was on it. Town permission bus returned at 
11:30; Star not on it; no one knew where he was. 
Proceeded to call all families on campus, thinking 
that Star might be baby-sitting. Noluck. Livingston 
went to the stables, found all horses loose: Star’s job, 
usually performed punctually, had not been done. 
Not like him at all. Unlocked Star’s room; found 
light on and book open at desk. Unlocked all rooms: 
still no Star. Group waiting in lounge now (1 a.m.) 
included James, Fogarty, Martine, Livingston. Called 
all hospitals: no trace. Searched campus: nothing. 
Called police: no record of accident or arrest. Finally, 
called General Star in Springs: he suggested names of 
two girls Richard knew in Denver. Called them: 
hadn’t seen Richard. Called Ken Farr: also no luck. 
Waited. Waited. Waited. General Star called, said 
to go ahead with police inquiry. Police not impressed, 
said not to worry about it, was probably necking in 
woods. Waited. Car pulls up (2:15 a.m.), Tommy 
Asbestos bringing Star back from hot, unexpected 
date. Five people repressed MAD urge to kick Star 
downstairs. Went to sleep, after Star called up parents 
and had a few layers of skin chewed off by master- 
sergeant General father. Next morning: got Star up 
at crack of dawn. He called all people disturbed 
previous night to apologize for trouble. Told him he 
could go home next week-end so Dad could rake him 
a little, campused him thereafter. 


SUGGESTIONS 
1. MOD on Wednesday night hand out week-end 


permission slips at meal. 

2. Students be allowed to sleep in on Sunday morning 
at MOW’s discretion. 

3. Big week-end dorm clean-up take place on Friday 
afternoon, so that check-outs not be exempted. 


4. More substantial breakfast than sweet rolls be 
served on week-end mornings. 
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THE TEACHING OF 


HISTORY 


IS STILL — TEACHING! 


HE Social Studies, a term that embraces civics, 
education for living, democracy in action, but 
too seldom good solid history, have recently 

proliferated in articles in the current year’s issues of 
the Butietin. The “traditional” is contrasted with 
the “functional,” education is to be achieved by 
action, history is to be taught without a text, paper- 
backs may offer the solution to all problems. The 
reader might be tempted to infer that if some hitherto 
undiscovered technique can be devised, then history 
teaching will at least become interesting, dynamic, 
educational. 


Confronted with the challenge of explaining the 
American Slavery issue, the technique of the Balance 
of Power in Europe, alliances versus collective action, 
the elevation of the New Deal, the teacher must 
conclude that solid information is still essential. The 
basic ingredients of good historical education are 
facts plus inspired teaching, the ability to present 
issues clearly, to ask leading questions, to encourage 
intelligent participation of students in attempting to 
make conclusions from established facts, to impart a 
sense of comprehension and evaluation. The effective 
teacher is one who is skilled in judicious selection of 
material, who combines the “traditional” with the 
“functional” — perhaps “topical” is better usage — 
and can make students be willing to undertake 
intellectual exercise. A course which sets out to make 
the work “easy” or merely “interesting” is under- 
estimating the students’ capabilities and remiss in 
demands for the challenge of accomplishment. Is not 
the term “traditional” somewhat of a straw-man when 
defined as the “time-honored arrangement of con- 
tinuous sequences of events, stressing names, dates, 
and places, with a modified, flexible use of chrono- 
logy”? Surely this is history, combining the chrono- 
logical and the topical, a continuing process that 
must normally be followed. The Slavery Issue, for 
example, is a fopic that must be handled chrono- 
logically to be comprehended in its own context of 


Mr. Fames is chairman of the Department of History at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., former chairman and currently 
a member of the ISEB’s Social Studies Committee. 
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time and circumstance. Without the chronology of 
the Missouri Compromise, the 1850 Compromise, the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, Lincoln’s stand on popular 
sovereignty, his First Inaugural Address, the jux- 
taposition and significance of the battle of Antietam, 
and the Emancipation Proclamation —to name a 
selection of necessary facts — the development of the 
problem of slavery is lost. There can be no effective 
course in any history, at any level, if it be approached 
as “either, or.” A simple intellectual exercise, demand- 
ing fact and intelligent reasoning, can be made from 
such a question as, “Did Lincoln’s Emancipation 
introduce the principle of Emancipation?” Or, 
“Lincoln could not constitutionally eliminate slavery 
by proclamation. Discuss.” 


The teacher who does not relate past events to 
present conditions and problems is no historian. He 
is simply an annalist. It is time we got away from 
the assumed dichotomy of traditional and functional 
and gave our attention to the basic purpose of history, 
teaching students to develop perspective, analytical 
examination of issues, and an understanding of events 
and forces and men that have shaped our present. It 
could then be anticipated that a capable student 
would intelligently approach the statement, “The 
breeding-ground of absolute rule by one man is a 
weak, irresponsible government incapable of sup- 
pressing civil strife.” Such a student would examine 
the question and test it not only against internal 
conditions but also in the perspective of outside 
forces and influences that affected the rise of a Hitler 
or a Nasser. That would require more facts, dates, 
and names. And it would be the only historical ap- 
proach. 


action” or “education by doing” as a concept 
in itself. But action and doing had better be 
accompanied by some thorough understanding of 
historical events, motives, and ambitions before the 
student sets out to run a model United Nations. 
Perhaps the writer of the article assumed that basic 


QO: would not quarrel with “education in 
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knowledge to be part of the students’ background. 
But one may question that from a later remark, 
“There is nothing whatsoever that a student can do 
with a general acquaintance with the broad outlines 
of European or American history. It does not enhance 
his understanding of contemporary problems, and he 
certainly does not find a use for history in his personal 
experiences.” Nothing whatsoever? No _ under- 
standing of the motives for initiating the League of 
Nations? Or the need for the United Nations? Then 
what is the student doing by participating in a model 
United Nations, which the author labels “‘education 
for action”? The student gets nothing from such a 
course which might suggest reasons for our present 
concern with unemployment, recession, inflation? 
Then the blame should be upon the teacher, not upon 
the course. “History must be taught with the purpose 
of encouraging the student to make history.” Getting 
some inclination of what history is about, perhaps. 
But making history, most certainly not. Organizing a 
model U.N., participating in a Credentials Com- 
mittee is not “making history.” It is merely re- 
enacting it. This has some value, of course, but it is 
no substitute for understanding the forces that 
contribute to history. Unless the student knows 
history he is engaging in little more than a charade. 
The student must know more than the “how.” He 
should have some appreciation of the “why.” And it 
may be doubted whether acting out the “how” will 
alone provide that appreciation. 


“We must abandon the survey course... the 
teacher states the problem and then the students 
analyze what solutions were proposed and make a 
judgment. ... In this way the student brings his 
own experiences to bear and develops an interpre- 
tation of history... .” 


There goes history and in comes Current Events 
from the headlines, for if the students’ own experiences 
are to be the essential basis of judgment we encourage 
brittle, shallow thinking and pseudo-intellectualism 
that are depriving the student of real intellectual 
development. Has no one in the past made any 
contribution to man’s intellectual development, appre- 
ciation for human dignity and rights? How does 
youth understand the shallowness, even the vicious 
conspiracy of doctrinaire Communism that dismisses 
arbitrarily all that the individual has striven to attain 
over the centuries? He must set one against the other 
in historical perspective, and not make judgments 
from his “own experiences.” Communism may 
remain to him a polite parlor-game, and not be under- 
stood for the deadly serious struggle that it is for 
domination over man’s rights, his very soul. 
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Of course “debate and argument ought to demand 
the study of every problem.” This is no new concept. 
It is the essence of history. It is the Socratic method. 
Of course “the Southern position in the Civil War . . . 
is vigorously debated.” But vigorous discussion 
divorced from factual knowledge is worth little. And 
if factual knowledge is demanded, then we are back 
again to the “survey course,” if only in a limited 
sense, back to the combination of the “traditional” 
and “functional.” 


s the effective teacher knows, there is no 
definitive answer to the issue of “for or 
against the use of paper-backs,” or, as it 
should be stated “‘for or against the use of textbooks.” 
Paper-backs can be texts, as Nevins and Commager’s 
Pocket History of the United States. Why raise 
another straw-man on this issue? By choice very 
few teachers limit themselves to one text. They 
recognize it for what it is, a narrative thread that 
needs supplementation. The wide availability of 
low-priced paper-backs offers a splendid opportunity 
for wider reading hitherto restricted by costs. But 
no school worth its name should force its teachers to 
“tight-rope walking between textbook and paper- 
backs.” If it cannot persuade parents that the tools 
of a trade are essential to its good performance, the 
school should itself provide those essentials. Too 
often can teachers be expected to be “dedicated” into 
accepting inadequate materials to work with. Let us 
not be persuaded into paper-backs as a substitute 
merely because they are cheap. If they are not 
effective, then they are make-shift. Admirable as are 
Hofstadter’s American Political Tradition and Schle- 
singer’s Age of Fackson they most decidedly will 
not replace a good text, and they are not meant to. 
If we aspire to be constantly effective teachers, we 
must use the best methods. We must constantly 
request the best available materials rather than 
attempt to prove that one approach is the only one, 
that we have discovered the touchstone, that the 
Holy Grail is our discovery. In our willingness to 
learn from others, to choose judiciously, each of us 
may become what he must always seek to be, a 
demanding teacher, inspiring, dynamic, a constant 
challenge to youth’s desire to prove itself. Under our 
instruction the student must be trained to think and 
to reason, to educate himself under skilled guidance 
into mature understanding, to learn to make con- 
clusions from evidence, to make careful judgments 
rather than prejudiced reactions. There is no sub- 
stitute for sound teaching. There is no substitute 
for the teacher who knows his business. 


THE INDEPENDENT ScHOOL BULLETIN 


ADMISSIONS MATCHING PLAN (A.M.P.) 


apparent that a need exists for an orderly 

plan whereby secondary schools may choose 
without pressure the most acceptable among their 
student applicants. Similarly, the student graduating 
from an elementary school should be able to make 
application to several schools and be able to accept 
that school nearest to his first choice which will 
accept him. This he should be able to do without 
pressure or promise from any one or more schools but 
with the purely objective decision in mind that this 
or that school is best for him and for his needs. 


A plan is hereby submitted which I believe fulfills 
these needs, which is eminently fair to both school and 
student, and which causes no hardship in any way. 
It permits the school to evaluate and appraise each 
applicant in any way and as thoroughly as it pleases. 
It permits the student to apply to several schools, to 
consider each in an unhurried and objective manner, 
determine his preferences, and then to be reassured 
that he will be accepted at the school nearest to his 
first choice which has a place for him. No school or 
student will be “matched” with a student or school 
which is unacceptable. 


The Admissions Matching Plan (A.M.P.) here 
proposed is modeled after a similar plan which has 
been used with complete success for the past eight 
years in solving a similar problem between newly- 
graduated medical students and internship appoint- 
ments in various hospitals throughout the country. 
To date no error has been made in the matching during 
the past eight years and the plan is well-liked by both 
hospitals and young physicians. I suggest that the 
A.M.P. would be administered by an Executive 
Secretary and staff under the direction of a Board of 
Directors containing representatives of secondary 
school associations and teachers. A.M.P. would be 
financially self supporting with funds raised from 
token fees submitted by each student entering the 
plan and similar token fees paid by the schools for 
each student “matched” with the school through this 
plan. 


Basically the plan would operate as follows: 


1. The student joins A.M.P. By so doing he 
agrees that he will accept the school to which he is 


ly recent years it has become increasingly 


Dr. Frothingham is President of the Board of Trustees of 
Friends Academy, North Dartmouth, Mass. 
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By Joseru R. Frotuincuam, M.D. 


“matched” realizing that he is guaranteed to be 
matched with that school nearest to his first choice 
which has a place for him. 


2. The school joins A.M.P. By so doing the 
school is guaranteed not to be matched with any 
student who accepts only because he feels that he 
cannot get anything better. Furthermore, the school 
does not have to coerce, bribe, force a decision from a 
likely student before being entirely ready to do so. 
The school enjoys the privilege of culling through the 
applications at one time and choosing from among a// 
of their applicants those best suited to that particular 
school. Any student may be rejected. The school 
will obtain those students nearest to its first choice 
unless the student has indicated a preference for 
another school and has been matched with that 
school. 


3. Both student and school agree that no commit- 
ment is to be made before the date of the A.M.P. 
results is reached. Thus the entire element of time 
and pressure is eliminated from the discussions and 
interviews between schools and students. 


4. Applications and interviews are carried on 
exactly as at present with no commitments being made. 
In fact there should be no questioning or seeking any 
information whatever by either party (student or 
school) as to where on the rank of preference one is 
to be placed. 


5. On a predetermined date the schools submit 
their confidential lists of applicants to the central 
A.M.P. office and rank each applicant in the order of 
their preference. At this time they may reject an 
applicant who is undesirable and under no condition 
will that candidate be matched with the school. 


6. On the same predetermined date the student 
submits his list of the schools to which he has applied 
and ranks them in the order of his preference. He 
may likewise at that time indicate any school which 
he may feel he does not wish to attend and he likewise 
will under no circumstances be matched with that 
school. 


7. The ranking lists are confirmed to both students 
and schools so that a further check on accuracy can be 
made before the actual plan of matching begins. This 
is purely a check for accuracy and is not to be con- 
strued as late opportunity to change one’s mind. 
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The decisions by the students and schools are to be 
finally made defore the rank list of preferences is filed. 


8. After confirmation, the data contained in the 
preference rankings are fed to a statistical machine 
and the’ matching proceeds. The results are checked 
personally by the staff (at least for the first two or 
three years) to make sure that no errors have been 
‘made and that each student has been matched with 
that school nearest to his first choice which had a 
space for him. 


9. Results are mailed to both students and schools 
on a predetermined date. 


10. It is suggested that lists of unmatched students 
and schools with vacancies be sent to the Secondary 
Schools Admissions Center following the announce- 
ment of matching results. 


11. After results have been announced both schools 
and students are free to negotiate further irrespective 
of the plan. 


ow let us visualize how this A.M.P. might 
| N apply to actual cases. A smaller number of 
positions will be used for the sake of simplicity: 


1. In the case of School “‘Z”, let us assume that 
there are five places vacant in the Freshman Class. 
Applications have been received from ten applicants. 
They are processed in the usual way; letters of re- 
commendation, interviews, grades, etc. are considered. 
Finally the admissions committee decides that of 
these applicants two are undesirable and not wanted 
in any event. Those two names are listed at the 
bottom of the ranking list, but instead of a rank 
number, an “X” is placed by their name, and they 
will not be matched. There are now 8 applicants 
whom the school is willing to accept, some more 
welcome than others. They are ranked in order of 
preference. Of these it is obvious that there is only 
room for five, thus: 


SeHook “2” 


<4) (3) 
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It will be seen that the first five applicants on the 
preference list will be chosen to fill the five vacancies 
unless one of them (1) obtains a position in another 
school (“‘Y”) for which he has indicated preference 
over School “Z”, in which case he will be matched 
with School “Y” and will drop off the list of School 
“Z.” When that happens the students on the prefer- 
ence list of School “Z” all move up one notch on the 


ladder and student (6) is now temporarily matched 
thus: 


“2” 


) &) @) 
7) 


2. Now let us look at the A.M.P. from the student’s 
point of view: He is placed on the “ladder” of each 
school to which he has applied unless he has indicated 
an unwillingness to go to a school by marking his 
rank list of schools with an “X” by the particular 
school’s name. As previously noted he is placed on 
the ladder according to the wishes of the school as 
shown on the school’s preference listing. The match- 
ing proceeds. It may be obvious that the student 
will be temporarily placed, possibly in several schools 
in succession but that the whole machinery. continues 
until each student is placed in a school the nearest to 
his first choice which has a place for him. Likewise 
the positions in the schools will be filled with students 
nearest to the first choices of those schools as possible. 


In such a plan there can be no pressure placed on 
the students to accept, possibly to their sorrow, 
positions in schools which they may not prefer. The 
schools are not tempted to offer positions to students 
at a date before they would have had a chance to 
review all of the applications from all points of view. 
Such a plan would appear to be completely fair and 
honest to all concerned and would seem to avoid 
many of the difficult decisions and heartaches often 
experienced under the present day methods. 
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NEWS OF OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


NEW JERSEY 


Twenty-four independent schools in New Jersey 
have incorporated to form “The New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Independent Schools.” These schools have 
had an informal association for the past ten years 
called “The Association of Heads of Independent 
Schools of Northern New Jersey.” The new asso- 
ciation, incorporated on a state wide basis, will 
expand to include other independent schools that 
meet the criteria for membership. 


The purpose of the corporation is to promote and 
further the interests and development of independent 
secondary and elementary schools throughout the 
State of New Jersey through the cooperative endeavor 
of group membership and to sponsor, encourage and 
participate in activities and programs which will 
generally advance the interests and development of 
education throughout the State of New Jersey. 


Edward R. Kast, Headmaster of the Short Hills 
Country Day School, is President of the Association. 
The Vice-President is Edgar B. Blake, Headmaster of 
Rumson Country Day School. The Secretary- 
Treasurer is Jean V. D. Hooper, Headmistress of 
Prospect Hill Country Day School. 


The Board of Trustees elected for one year includes 
the three officers and two members-at-large, Edith M. 
Sutherland, Headmistress of the Beard School, and 
Robert Butler, Headmaster of Newark Academy. 


The member schools are represented by their Head- 
masters and Headmistresses. They are: The Beard 
School, Dwight School, Miss Fine’s School, The Gill 
School, The Hartridge School, Kent Place School, 
The Kimberley School, Prospect Hill Country Day 
School, The Vail-Deane School, Englewood School 
For Boys, The Pingry School, Princeton Country 
Day School, Far Hills Country Day School, The Hun 
School of Princeton, Montclair Academy, Morristown 
School, Newark Academy, The Peck School, The 
Rumson Country Day School, Rutgers Preparatory 
School, St. Bernard’s School, The Short Hills Country 
Day School, Stevens Academy, The Wardlaw Country 
Day School. 


St. Mary’s Hall, The Peddie School, and Blair 
Academy are the most recent members of the Asso- 


ciation. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Allendale School, Rochester, New York, has invited 
Columbia and Harley Schools, also of Rochester, to 
join in discussion for the promotion of the Independent 
School “image” in the city of Rochester and the 
general Monroe County area. Meetings have been 
attended by the president of the board of trustees 
and one other member of the board and the head 
of each school: Mrs. Della Simpson, Columbia; Mr. 
Rowland McKinley, Harley; Mr. Buell Critchlow, 
Allendale. The initial outcome of these meetings 
has resulted in the formation of a public relations 
group from the trustees of the three schools; their 
task is to feed information to various avenues of 
publicity. This move is intended as a prelude to a 
combined approach to the various industries of the 
city of Rochester and Monroe County for corporate 
gifts to these three independent schools of the area 
as a group. It is hoped that the Rochester corpo- 
rations are now ready to step down from college 
giving to secondary level giving. Further encouraging 
reports on this drive are expected in the fall of 1961. 


RHODE ISLAND 


At the close of its first year of operation, the 
Independent Schools Fund of Rhode Island reported 
that it had received gifts from nineteen corporations. 
Brought into existence to encourage large business 
organizations to make a single contribution from which 
all independent school members of the fund would 
benefit, the fund exists apart from already existing 
annual giving programs or projected capital funds 
campaigns. Moses Brown School, Lincoln School, 
Providence Country Day School, The Mary C. 
Wheeler School, all of Providence, and St. George’s 
School, Newport, R. I., are members of the fund 
organization. 


Under the by-laws of the organization, half the 
total of each year’s gifts is divided equally among the 
member schools, the other half being distributed in 
proportion to each school’s enrollment. At the annual 
meeting, members of the fund organization may vote 
all or part of the fund for a specific use in each school 
or may merely recommend its general use. The gifts 
this year are recommended to members for scholar- 
ships, faculty salaries, and teacher training. 
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Edward G. Lund, headmaster of Providence 
Country Day School, succeeds S. Rowland Morgan, 
headmaster of the Mary C. Wheeler School, for the 
coming year as president of the fund. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Members of the executive committee of the Inde- 
pendent Schools Association of the Central States 
Teachers’ Council elected at the annual conference at 
Morgan Park Academy, November 11 and 12, include: 
the Rev. Joseph M. McKee, Shattuck School, director, 
and Albert A. Getman, Maumee Valley Country Day 
School, assistant director. Ex officio members, the 
two past directors, are Floyd W. Bunt, Cranbrook 
School, and Virginia S. Deane, North Shore Country 
Day School. 


For the sections, Miss Pat David and Miss Adelheid 
Hirsch, both of Francis W. Parker School, chairman 
and chairman elect, respectively, Arts; Edward F. 


Arnold, Grosse Pointe University School, chairman, 
and Ronald P. Roy, Milwaukee Country Day School, 
chairman elect, Elementary; Arthur B. O’Leary, 
Maumee Valley Country Day School, chairman, and 
Leroy D. Haley, University Lake School, chairman 
elect, English; James H. Morgan, the Latin School of 
Chicago, chairman, and Mrs. Sydney Taylor, Maumee 
Valley Country Day School, chairman elect, Lan- 
guage; John J. Bailey, Shattuck School, chairman, 
and Dr. Rodman Snelling, Morgan Park Academy, 
chairman elect, Mathematics; Mrs. Charles Ashley, 
Maumee Valley Country Day School, chairman, and 
Philip L. Anderson, Milwaukee University School, 
chairman elect, Public Relations; Leigh Van Etten, 
Wayland Academy, chairman, and N. O. Kotre, 
Milwaukee University School, chairman elect, Science; 
James Alverson, John Burroughs Country Day School, 
chairman, and Davis R. Parker, Milwaukee University 
School, chairman elect, Social Studies. 


The 1961 conference will be held November 10 and 
11 in Milwaukee, with Milwaukee University School 
the host school. 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


Please mention 
THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN 
when you patronize the advertisers 


whose announcements 


appear in this issue 
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AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


+ 


EIGHTY-FOURTH YEAR 

of Private School Specialization 
ii 


+ 


Aisa W. FULTON 
FRANCES J. Hitpt 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 2-6975 (Area code 212) 
Cable: AFTEACHERS, NEW YORK 


Kaa 


She 
Dorothy «Marder 
Teachers’ Agency 


Positions: 
Colleges - Universities 
Secondary Schools 
Public Schools 
Summer Schools 
Nursery Schools 
Overseas Schools 


* 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Educational Placements 
and 


Music Teachers Placement Service 


Now located at 

31 Union Square West 
New York 3, N. Y. 
ALgonquin 5-7467 


We have taken over the 
Kellogg Teachers Agency, 
for many years at the 
above address. 


Elisabeth King, Director 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


the 
ASSOCIATED TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
Established 1924 


Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN 
assures discerning and prompt attention to 
the requests from schools and colleges. The 
range of this service is from the university to 
the kindergarten level, for independent schools, 
colleges and universities, for any branch of 
instruction or administration. 


Mrs. LoutsE TATRO 
Director 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


GREAT BRITAIN 


FOUNDATIONS 


A reconsideration of the aims of teaching in Preparatory Schools (ages 8-13) 


Sixth edition now available. Over 17,000 copies already in circulation. 


SOME PRESS COMMENTS 


Sphere 
These Foundations are full of meat and of hope for the future. I wish they had been laid down in 1895. 


Times Educational Supplement 
An unusually handsome offering. 


The I.A.P.S. committee have made a clear statement of what they believe and set their members a visible goal 
for the future. It is right that their views should now weigh heavily in the counsels of the public schools. 


Mr. R. G. K. Hickman, assistant Secretary of the National Union of Teachers, said: ‘I have given copies of 
Foundations to the N.U.T. advisory committees on primary schools and teacher training, so that they may 
study it closely . . . As long as the private schools preserve the kind of vitality shown in Foundations, they 
will continue to be the leaders in the educational system, to the tremendous benefit of everyone who is 
concerned with the boy.’ 

School and College 
. . . that painstaking and highly intelligent symposium, Foundations. 


Quite the best report in the recent history of Independent Education . .. We commend Foundations to 
everyone interested in education. It is a splendid achievement for the I.A.P.S. And it will not be its only one. 


. a masterpiece of progressive thinking. It is something more than a blueprint for the future of Pre- 
paratory Schools. It is their future. 


Obtainable from the office of the Independent Schools Education Board, 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


ORDER FORM 
Please supply....................copies of Foundations to 


I enclose cheque/postal order for 


(Canada and U.S.A.: 75 cents per copy, $25 for 50 copies, Postage free.) 
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Texts FOR TEACHING 
Straight from the shoulder 


1961 
HEATH 


Grede Seven to Eleven 
HANDBOOKS | and 
OF ENGLISH Complete Course 
Henry I. Christ (Grade Twelve) 


Senior Author and Coordinator 


A new series of texts that offers forceful, logical 
presentation of fundamental structure in our lan- 
guage together with a thorough coverage of usage 
and a complete program of composition. 


GEOMETRY 


Howard H. Fehr and Walter H. Carnahan 


The well-known authors of this new text have made 

those adjustments to modern concepts and appli- 

cations, which they judge at present desirable for a 
. first course in deductive Geometry. 


BIOLOGY, Second Edition 
Relis B. Brown 


For your advanced placement groups in their senior 
year, this Second Edition brings the current material 
up-to-date, and gives students a superb foundation 
in the study. Also available is BIOLOGICAL 
INQUIRIES: Laboratory Guide for Biology —a 
! manual designed to train students to think for 


themselves. 


THE 


AMERICAN PAGEANT, 
Second Edition 
A History of the Republic 
Thomas A. Bailey 


This balanced, thought-provoking text has gained 
wide acceptance since the original publication. The 
current edition brings the subject up-to-date with 
a chapter on the Eisenhower Administration, and 
new bibliographical material. 


COMPANY 


professional guidance . . . 
. selective placement 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 


and 


COLLEGE BUREAU 


Teachers and administrators selectively 
screened for the individual needs of 
independent schools 


30 E. 39th St. 
New York 16, N. Y. GABRIEL JAMES, Director 
OXford 7-4341 CorNELIA CuMMINGS Lazo 


AVERY 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Kerr Building 
3202 P St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Teacher Placement Division 


(Write Avery Educational Services, or telephone 
for appointment.) 


VERA L. AVERY, Director 
by appointment 
Tel. FE 8-3448 — FE 17-4171 


Attractive openings in the independent 

schools and colleges are now at peak 
volume. 


Admission Screening Service to Schools 
and Colleges. 


Research and Publicity. 
Write for details — moderate annual 


in 
| 
fee. 
ok 
See also advertisement in 
“Personals” Department. 
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Since competent campaign directors employ the 


7 
4 + same general techniques, why is it that some 
campaigns fail and some succeed? 
Often the answer is the man on the job. The 
John F. Rich Company employs proved campaign 
techniques. And, we make sure that the man 


on the job is the right man to fit the differences 
found in each campaign. For fourteen years... 
and one-hundred campaigns... . 


For confidential information without obligation 


tha 
LO cust 7-0526 


F. RICH COMPANY 


3 PENN CENTER PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


NEW from ADDISON-WESLEY 


MODERN ALGEBRA, FIRST COURSE 
By Richard E, Johnson, Lona Lee Lendsey, and William E. Slesnick 


A modern approach to the first course in algebra, which emphasizes the student's understanding of the 
subject and leads him to discover proofs and reasons for himself. The book contains all important topics 
found in traditional algebra texts, and follows generally the recommendations of the Commission on 
Mathematics of the CEEB. It includes an introduction to set theory; a careful description of the various 
types of real numbers, several sections on number theory; and chapters on trigonometry and statistics. 


c. 600 pp, 152 illus, 1961 — probably $4.95 
PROBABILITY - - A FIRST COURSE eek 
By Frederick Mosteller, Robert E. K. Rourke, and G. B, Thomas, Jr. 


An introductory treatment of probability with statistical applications, particularly well suited for one- 
semester courses offered to high school students. Requires only two years of high school algebra by way 
of background. This clothbound book is based on the authors’ “Continental Classroom” text; it includes 
the first five chapters from that book, plus substantial revisions of Chapters 7 and 8. 


c. 352 pp, 50 illus, 1961 — probably $5.00 


ADDISON-WESLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Reading, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 


for the independent schools 


TEACHERS and OTHER SCHOOL PERSONNEL: 
if you want to learn about opportunities for advancement, now is the time to 


inquire. Many attractive positions have been listed here, and some of them may 
be of interest to you. 


No registration fee Your confidence respected Interviews by appointment 


Rosertr W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broad Street, Windsor, Conn. 


Telephone: Windsor MUrdock 8-2412 


Learning programs that equip and encourage learners 
to go far beyond the limits of textbook subject matter 


GEOGRAPHY FOR TODAY’S WORLD, Barrows, Parker, Sorensen 
MANKIND IN TIME AND PLACE, Cooper, Sorensen, Todd 

THE PAST THAT LIVES TODAY, Becker, Painter, Han 
MODERN HISTORY, Becker 

ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY, Magoffin and Duncalf 


It is our pleasure to tell you more about these books and programs. 


Burdett Company MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


James L. Hayes, Representative, Independent Schools 


Education . . . Not Educational Financing . . . Should 


Be a Headmaster’s First Concern — We invite you to 


Tell your parents about the least — 


expensive nationwide educational 


financing program available and let them decide 


The administration of a student financing program is an unnecessary burden on 
both headmaster and business office. Financing should be the parents’ responsibility 
with such counsel as the school may wish to give. 


Our Investment-in-Education Plan will take your school out of all non-scholarship 
educational financing. Upon request we will be glad to send you a comparative study 
— prepared by independent consulting economists — of the four nationwide educa- 
tional financing programs now in operation. This study shows the actual cost, insurance 
coverage provided, and the financing facilities offered. 


Funds for Education, Inc. was established for the sole purpose of making low-cost 
educational loans. It is in no way connected with any small loan or finance company 
and employs no salesmen. Students from 23 states are now using our Investment-in- 
Education Plan in 78 schools. 


PLEASE MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY AND LET US SEND YOU COMPLETE INFORMATION .. . WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Funds for Education, Inc. 


319 Lincoln Street, Manchester, New Hampshire 


Please send me a copy of the study of the educational financing facilities now 
offered nationally and “A Message to Headmasters”, containing information on your 
Investment-in-Education Plan. 
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© Why a monthly payment 
tuition plan is vital 
| for your students 
... and their parents 


Q. Can you enhance parent good will for your school in spite of necessary 
tuition increases? 


q Yes. You can virtually eliminate parent resistance to higher educa- 
tion costs. Point out that tuition, like other necessities of modern 
life, can be paid monthly out of income through The Tuition Plan. 


Q. Is The Tuition Plan a proved method? 


A, 23 years of specialized experience have produced the pioneer plan 
accepted nationally as the best for school and parent. 


Q.. What are the major advantages to the school offering The Tuition Plan? 


A, Your school is fully paid at the start of each term. 
(2) There’s no financial liability on the part of the school: schools 
need not refund in event parent defaults on contract. 
(3) Schools bear no expense whatsoever. Stationery, forms, postage 
are all provided. In fact, the school saves money: administra- 
tion, bookkeeping, clerical, credit and collection costs are eliminated. 


Q.. What if parent dies? 


A. Life insurance covers cost of remaining years of education. 


We invite you to consider The Tuition Plan 
as a valuable asset to your fee structure. 
You will find that you gain good will by of- 
fering parents a way to smooth out this 
time of heavy financial obligation. We shall 
be pleased to send a complete descriptive 
brochure upon request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


One Park Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


uestions and answers — 


Formula for a poor 


financial year 


In which T =Tuition income, R = Refunds, TRP=Tuition Refund Plan, Ex = Expenses 


The fact that a school is a business is inescapable and incontrovertible. 


Formula for a good 


financial year 


Although it is not the primary duty of a school to make money, it is 
essential to a school’s survival that its income exceed its expenses and 


If a school has 200 students, each of whom has con- 
tracted to pay $2,000 in tuition fees for the scholas- 
tic year, its anticipated income is $400,000 and it 
bases its budget on that amount. But, if only three 
percent of its students should be withdrawn at mid- 
year there would be a potential loss of $6,000. 

While it is true that parents contract for a full 
year’s education and are obligated to pay for it, 
sometimes it is hard to collect for education that 
can not be delivered. 

The Tuition Refund Plan protects both parents 
and school. It protects the parent’s plans for educa- 
tion by assuring him that he will suffer no serious 
loss as the result of sickness or accident.* It protects 


a substantial part of that income is derived from tuition fees. 


* The newer Broad Form of the Plan, now available in most states, refunds 
for almost every reason including scholastic and disciplinary dismissals. 


A. W. 6. 


INCORPORATED 


the school by assuring it of its anticipated income 
without the necessity of demanding payment. 

As the cost of education increases, the importance 
of protecting his investment appeals more strongly 
to every parent. This is one reason why the use of 
the Tuition Refund Plan has grown steadily for 
thirty years until now 400 schools and colleges offer 
it to their students on an optional or required par- 
ticipation basis. 

The Plan is paid for by the parent and costs the 
school nothing. If you, too, would like to protect 
your students and your school in this simple, inex- 
pensive way write to us for further information. 


Gducational Gunsurance Specialists 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 


Representatives in: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. + LOUISVILLE, KY. - RICHMOND, VA. - NASHVILLE, TENN. + ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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